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SOME VILLAGE CHARACTERS 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


I—HAROUN, THE CARPENTER 


AROUN, bien entendu, was not his 
name, but it was that by which 
some called him among themselves. 
The reason will appear in the 

sequel. He lived in a low house of one 
storey, with a door in the middle, and a 
window on each side, a typical Welsh cot- 
tage, with a thatched roof, and the roof 
drawn down over the gables, also in a pecu- 
liarly Welsh style. 

He had his yard and workshop behind the 
house. In front was a bit of garden, of 
which he took great care, and which was 
bright with flowers from earliest spring to 
latest fall. 

“ Aaron,” the squire’s wife would say, 
“how do you manage to get your bulbs to 
bloom before mine? ” 

“ My lady,” he would reply, “‘I hold they 
like the smell of the wood.” 

Aaron was in fact his Christian name. 
The reason why, in the Rectory and in the 
Hall, he was called Haroun was this : 

Aaron was a man of one book, and that 
book was the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Many years ago a copy was given to the 
lending library of the village, and was taken 
out by Aaron Price, the carpenter. He had 
not read three pages before his mind was in 
the grip of the narrator. He read, he did 
not sleep, he did not work, or worked badly, 
he went to church, but did not pray—his 
mind had been carried up and away from the 
present, away from the green Welsh valley in 
which he lived, away, over the russet moun- 
tains to the gorgeous East, and to the times 
when ginns were all-powerful unless con- 
trolled by Solomon’s seal, and magicians 
were as common as blackberries and as 
mischievous as kittens. 

Aaron very nearly fell into disrepute as 
a carpenter on account of that book, so 
badly was his work done when under the spell. 
But he rallied. He became active, indus- 
trious, skilful once more, yet never, thence- 
forth, was the witchery of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” off his mind. He had no rest to 


his soul till he had purchased a copy for 
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himself, and from that precious volume he 
read daily. He never wearied of it, he never 
wanted another book. 

“Lord, sir! It is meat and drink to 
me!” he said once when questioned about 
it. He was advised to give it up. “I 
couldn’t do it,” was his reply. ‘“ Beside— 
what would be the good? It’s in me, all over 
me, in every fibre. I know it from one 
cover to the other.” 

“Then why not part with it—if so fami- 
liar ?” 

“Why don’t you part with your wife 
because you know her face and voice and 
thoughts? I couldn’t do it. I love the 
book because so familiar to me—every tale, 
every word.” 

One day a note from the Hall told the 
rector that the squiress had got a real treat 
for Haroun. She was going to give him as 
a Christmas present “ Tales of the Genii.” 

The rector laid down his daily paper, 
took his hat and stick, and pushed down to 
the Hall at once. 

“My dear lady! I implore you, do 
nothing of the kind. Give him a book on 
practical carpentering or a dictionary of 
gardening. But another book of ginns and 
necromancers will turn poor Haroun mad 
altogether.” 

Now and then, on a Sunday evening, the 
rector would say to his wife, ‘‘ Look here, Rosie, 
I could read Haroun’s mind to-day as he sat 
under the pulpit, as though it were a book 
in large primer type, open before me. He was 
very attentive when I began my sermon, and 
he followed me some way, but by degrees 
his eye became vacant, abstracted, his expres- 
sion of face altered, and I knew that he was 
away with the Three Calenders, hearing why 
Zobeide whipped the hounds.” 

“Harry,” responded the rectoress, “ you 
have only yourself to blame. Try to be 
more interesting when you preach.” 

“ My dear Rosie,” exclaimed the parson, 
“TI do my level best, but what pulpit dis- 
course could ever compete with ‘ Sindbad’s 
Voyages ’ or ‘ The Hunchback ’?” 
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The good lady sighed and said, ‘* What- 
ever will Haroun do for a wife. We have 
no Fatimas and Zobeides in this village.” 

“ T wish with all my heart that Haroun 
would weave his own web of romance, fall in 
love, and—then he’d forget the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ ” 

“Tn time this infatuation will wear off.” 

“JT doubt it. This has now been going 
on for years, and that book only works its 
way deeper into his soul. Upon my word, 
Rosie, I believe the Bible interests him only 
because of the wonders that are in it.” 

“Then, my dear, I am sure you judge 
him wrong. He is a good man, and God- 
fearing.” 

“‘ Yes—but oh! so fantastical.” 

Aaron Price did not keep his treasury of 
stories bottled up in his own breast. He 
was great at retailing them, but he transferred 
the scenery to Wales, translated Camaalzaman 
and Badoura into David Jones and Sheena 
Williams, located, every incident in some 
well-known spot, and thoroughly bewildered 
his hearers, who could not make out whether 
he were poking fun at them or narrating 
facts. 

Perhaps the climax was reached when he 
converted Ganem the slave of Love, into the 
amiable, somewhat corpulent, and eminently 
respectable squire, Sir John Vaughan, at 
Llanselyf. The whole tale was told with so 
much circumstance and such actuality, that 
next Sunday, when the squire came to 
church, he found himself the object of 
intense interest, observation, and private 
whispered comment. 

It may be remembered that in the original 
tale, Ganem was up a tree overhanging a 
cemetery when he saw some slaves bury a 
chest, at the dead of night, in the earth. 
When they were gone, he descended from 
the tree, dug down to and opened the chest, 
when he found it contained a lady of in- 
comparable beauty who “as soon as she was 
released from her confined situation, and 
exposed to the open air began to sneeze, 
and half opening her eyes and rubbing them 
exclaimed, ‘ Zohorob Bostan (Flower of the 
Garden), Schagrom Marglan (Branch of 
Coral), Cassabos Souccar (Sugar-cane), 
Nouronnihar, (Light of Day), Nagmatos 
Sohi, (Star of the Morning), Nouzhetos 
Zaman, (Delight of the Season), speak, 
where are you?’” 
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This, as related by the carpenter, took a 
very local and personal complexion. ‘The 
incident was transferred to the churchyard 
of his own parish, and to a certain elm-tree 
that grew there; it was Sir John Vaughan 
wo climbed the tree, and the lady when 
released from the box exclaimed, “ Mary 
Jones, my housemaid, Flower of the Garden, 
and you, Susanna Rees, scullery-maid, 
Branch of Coral; and you also, Elizabeth 
Thomas, tweenie maid and Sugar-cane; 
and you, Margaret Cole, the lady’s maid, 
Light of Day, and under housemaid Joan, 
Star of the Morning, and third housemaid 
Wilmot, Delight of the Season, speak, my 
dear tried servants, where are you ? ” 

Now, on this particular Sunday morning, 
not only was Sir John an object of great 
interest, but so was Lady Vaughan, and 
when, during the service, she sneezed, it pro- 
duced a general agitation ; so also were the 
maid-servants of the family. On their arrival 
there were nudgings, ‘‘ Here comes Branch 
of Coral, and thereis Light of the Day. But 
where is Flower of the Garden?” To which 
an answer came in a whisper, “Got a bad 
cold in her head, and can’t come to church.” 

Now,a remarkable occurrence in the parish 
took place. Aaron, alias Haroun, fell in love 
and took to courting Elizabeth Thomas, 
alias Sugar-cane, alias Cassabos Souccar, 
the tweenie maid. It took the whole parish 
by surprise, for Elizabeth was not beautiful ; 
she had not the eyes or the frame, or the 
svelte movements, or the elastic tread of the 
light gazelle. She was a somewhat heavily- 
formed, broad-shouldered, pudding-faced 
damsel, who could not cross a room without 
rattling all the chimney ornaments, and who 
had no more imagination and genius than 
has a duck. And in what did the attraction 
consist? Why had Aaron not become 
enamoured of the lady’s maid, a most 
willowy person with a very sweet and refined 
face? Why not with the kitchen-maid, the 
Sprig of Coral, who had indeed coraline lips, 
and who in time would know how to boil a 
potato and do a chop so as not to be done 
to leather. But a tweenie! and such a 
tweenie! The whole parish discussed it for 
a month. It was most astounding that the 
man who romanced about every one and 
everything and every place, should make 
such dead prose of his own love affair. 
However, after this had been debated in the 
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SOME VILLAGE CHARACTERS 


servants’ hall, at the forge, in the stable, at 
the tavern, each such debate ended with some 
one remarking sententiously, “ After all, it 
is his affair and not mine.” 

It is, however, a mistake to say that 
Aaron’s courtship was prosaic. That it was 
not so was proved by one of his letters to 
Elizabeth Thomas, which the girl carelessly 
left about ; and it got read, copied, and dis- 
tributed through the village and excited much 
admiration at the splendour of the style, 
till some one detected the original, of which 
it was but a draft in the story of Abdul 
Hassan and Schemselnihar. Here is the 
epistle : 


‘© AARON PRICE, carpenter, to ELIZABETH 
THOMAS, tweenie maid, 

“ Deprived of your presence, I seek to con- 
tinue the illusion, and converse with you 
by means of these ill-formed lines, which 
afford me some pleasure, while I am pre- 
vented the happiness of speaking to you. 

“ Patience, they say, is the remedy of all 
evils ; yet those I suffer are increased instead 
of relieved by it. Although your image is 
indelibly engraven on my heart, my eyes 
nevertheless wish again to behold the 
original. 

“These sentiments, which my fingers 
trace, and in expressing which I feel such 
inconceivable pleasure that I cannot repeat 
them too often, proceed from the bottom of 
my heart, from that incurable wound you 
have made in it; a wound which I bless a 
thousand times, notwithstanding the cruel 
sufferings I endure in your absence. 

“Do not imagine that my words convey 
more than I feel. Alas! whatever expres- 
sions I may use, I shall still think much more 
than I can ever say. My eyes, which never 
cease looking for you, and incessantly weep 
till they shall behold you again ; my afflicted 
heart, which seeks but you; my sighs, which 
escape my lips whenever I think on you, and 
that is continually ; my imagination which 
never reflects any object but my beloved 
prince tweenie-maid ; the complaints I offer 
to heaven of the rigour of my fate ; in short, 
my melancholy, my uneasiness, my sufferings, 
from which I have had no respite since I lost 
sight of you, are all-sufficient pledges of the 
truth of what I write. I pray that we may 
be granted an opportunity of telling each 
other, without restraint, the tender affection 
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we feel, and that we will never cease to love. 
Farewell. 

“T salute Lady Vaughan, to whom we 
each have so many obligations.” 


Not to make too long a story of this. 
The course of true love ran smoothly enough. 
The adored tweenie took it all very calmly, 
very much as a matter of course, and in due 
time they were married. 

No one supposed that they could be 
happy together, so opposite were they to 
each other. Yet never did the parish see a 
more affectionate and devoted couple. Aaron 
“yarned ” to his Bessie, telling her his mar- 
vellous tales. She knitted or darned listen- 
ing with a stolid face, and when he had done 
said, “ Aaron, get along with your nonsense, 
I don’t believe in any of your marvels.” 

He took her unbelief in good part. If 
she did not relish his tales, it was her mis- 
fortune and not her fault. He was soul, she 
was body, and each has its proper place in 
the economy of nature. He was everything 
that was imaginative,she was wholly common- 
place, and the mixture in one household 
produced not ferment but peace. 

*T wish,” said Aaron, ‘I wish, Lizzie, I 
could see wonders. I read of them, I think 
of them, I tell of them, and yet I have never 
seen one,” 

Suddenly, to the amazement of every one, 
Aaron died. He caught a chill that settled 
on his lungs, and he was dead in three days. 
His wife attended to him with devotion and 
unflagging solicitude. One night he turned 
his bright feverish eyes on her and said : 

“Liz! kiss me. I’m going at last to see 
wonders, and you won't say to me there, 
where I am going—‘Get along with your 
nonsense.’ ” 

He did not say another word, but passed 
in this eager, expectant attitude of soul into 
the World of Wonders. 

Every one respected Haroun, though he 
had perplexed all, and all had laughed at 
him. His death was felt by all, and the 
entire parish attended his funeral. Sir John 
Vaughan forgave having been converted into 
Ganem, the slave of Love, and he was there. 

And when Aaron was gone, all said : 

“We can’t, for certain, have a more pleas- 
ant and romancing carpenter in his place, 
even if we get—which is doubtful—a better 
workman.” 
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' And now I come to another singular fact, 
and fact it is. The widow, Bessie Price, that 
dull, inanimate, prosaic body—soul none 
thought to call her—moped and drooped 
after his death. Nothing roused her. nothing 
interested her, she seemed to have lost every- 
thing when the earth closed over the dear, 
rodomontading carpenter. Folk said at first, 
“ Bless you, she’s not one to feel her loss. 
She has not the depth in her.” 


But they were mistaken. She felt her loss 
so deeply, so intensely, that without any ap- 
parent malady, she drooped, faded, and from 
no perceptible physical cause sank, and within 
twelve months, this bit of putty or dough, 
was laid by the quicksilver of her husband. 

And so, even in this dull, heavy creature, 
there was the poetry of love, the romance of 
a life devoted to one man. Where Love is 
—there is the Spirit of Poesy. 





IN THE SUMMER NIGHT 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


S we came over the Down from 
A Pencote the twilight deepened into 
the transparent brown dusk of a 
July night. The tumbled acres of 
purple ling and yellowing bracken had 
darkened into a vast indistinguishable blurr, 
through which we could barely trace the 
sandy deep-rutted cart-track for a hundred 
yards. Holmbury Tower on its bald hill- 
top stood out black against the faint weather- 
gleam in the west; down below in the dark 
ravines which isolated Holmbury Hill the 
tall pines crowded in eerie gloom. Over- 
head the faint stars gleamed through wisps 
of cloud in a blue-green sky. 

The cart-track brought us at last to the 
scarped edge of the Downs. Five or six 
hundred feet below spread away in a vague 
expanse the low levels of what, in the olden 
days, had been the mighty forest of Ande- 
rida. It was open country now, sprinkled 
with beads of light—the bright windows of 
roadside cottages, villas, farm-steadings ; the 
far-away barking of dogs, and occasionally 
the sound of voices floated up to us. At 
one poirt a cluster of red, green, and yellow 
lights marked the railway station, a couple 
of miles away. As we looked we caught sight 
of a trail of faintly luminous vapour, and then 
heard the strangely intermitient rumbling of 
a train as it passed into the covert of dense 
woods, or plunged into a deep cutting, or clat- 
tered across open spaces of field and meadow. 

But on the ridge of the Downs no light 
shone anywhere. We were isolated in the 
warm dreamy hush of a solitude so still and 
indescribable that we seemed to ourselves to 


be mere ghosts moving in a world of illusion. 
Who has not felt the mysterious spell of the 
summer night in sweet moorland places ? 

Slowly we descended from the enchanted 
region of colour by day and dreams by night. 
The rough track joins the high road near 
the three thatched cottages which stand a 
stone’s throw from the old Norman church. 
Passing the churchyard, my companion 
stopped suddenly and drew my attention to 
a cluster of tiny stars glimmering among the 
dark grassy graves. As she did so, a woman 
came down the path and through the wicket 
into the high road. We spoke to her. We 
could dimly perceive that she was a little 
aged woman with grey hair. The tiny stars, 
she told us, were glowworms. She lived in 
oné of the cottages. In the close summer 
nights she could not sleep much. When 
she could get them, she liked to put glow- 
worms on her little Mary’s grave, so that she 
could look out and see where she was lying. 
She told us—and once as she spoke she 
raised a corner of her white apron to her 
mouth—that Mary was her little daughter 
who had died when but two years and eight 
months old. That was over forty years ago, 
though somehow it looked as though it were 
yesterday. She had had no other children, 
and she had been many years a widow. 
People were very kind to her, and she did not 
need much. It had grown to be easy for her to 
wait now. She knew God did not forget her. 

On our way home we spoke little. Our 
thoughts were too full of that little grave 
glimmering in the summer night for forty 
years. 
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HE first thing Jim could 
remember was standing 
at his mother’s knee— 
one of a little circle, 

which he thought a great crowd—and being 
fed out of aspoon with something very 
delicious by his mother’s hand. It always 
seemed to Jim an immense time before the 
spoon came to him; but mother used to say 
in her cheery voice, “ Wait a bit, my lad! 
thy turn’ll come soon.” 

He remembered how anxious he grew as 
he watched the spoon go to one open mouth 
after another ; and how he would peer into 
the bowl on mother’s lap to see if the sweet 
stuff was likely to last out till his turn came. 
Of course it did ; and by-and-by he got to 
be ashamed of his anxiety, because mother 
always knew exactly how much to give to 
each, and would not cheat him. If she said, 
“Thy turn is coming, lad,” it always did 
come at last. 

But sometimes, as he grew bigger, mother 
would look at him kindly and say, “ Jim, 
lad, thou art the biggest, so thee canst wait 
best. There isn’t enough for all to-day. 
Thy turn’ll come another time. The little ’uns 
must allus be served first.” 

Jim knew that. It was the law of the 
house. The new baby in mother’s arms had 
only to cry, and every one else must wait 
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till baby was comforted. When Jim was 
twelve there were seven brothers and sisters 
younger than himself, so that very often his 
turn was long in coming. There was always 
enough—or nearly enough—food for all, of a 
plain sort. But when there happened to be 
a bit of meat, or a savoury stew of onions 
and potatoes, it was only enough for Dad 
when he came home from work, with perhaps 
a taste for the “little ’uns.” Often Jim’s 
mouth watered, and he would look on eagerly. 
Then mother would smile and say, “ Never 
mind, lad! Thy turn’ll come some day,” 
and he did not mind any more. 

About clothes, or treats, or an odd half- 
penny Dad might bring out of his pocket, it 
was just the same. It never seemed to be 
Jim’s turn. He was a slow, good-natured, 
quiet lad. He never thought of snatching 
or struggling; and so of course he got left 
out. In time he came to feel that it was 
only natural. Some day his turn would 
come, but not while there were the “little 
’uns” to be served. 

Mother always said that Jim was her com- 
fort, and a real good lad. She used to nod 
to him with the sweet, loving smile which 
made him feel so happy inside—even if he 
were cold and hungry—when he stood back 
to let Dick have his place by the fire, or 
when he left the last piece of bread for Jack. 
Mother never missed any of these things; 
and when she said, “ Wait a bit, my lad! 
thy turn’ll come sure enough,” Jim was con- 
tent. 

Dad had regular work in Mr. Colson’s 
chemical manufactory, and fairly good wages. 
But it takes a great deal to feed and clothe 
eight children, and as soon as Jim had passed 
all the standards he was taken from school, 
and a place found for him in the chemical 
works, It was hard work and not what the 
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boy liked; but then it made up for all the 
disagreeables to get his mother’s kiss when 
he brought her his wages. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Colson wanted an 
office boy. Jim was a fair scholar, and a 
pleasant, honest-looking lad, and when he 
offered himself, the head clerk seemed satis- 
fied, and thought he would do. Jim went 
home very much delighted. It would be 
lighter work, and better pay, with a chance 
of promotion to a clerkship in time. 

When he told his mother, she looked at 


Dick, who was sitting at the table poring’ 


over a book, and sighed. Dick was sharper 
at his books than Jim, though smaller, and 
not so strong. He had finished with school 
too, but went on with the night school, and 
was waiting for something to turn up that he 
was fit for. 

“ T’d heard there was an office boy wanted,” 
mother said, “ and I was thinking Dick should 
go to-morrow and try for it. I hope we’ll 
get an easy job for him, poor lad! He’s not 
as strong as he might be, and I doubt if he 
could stand hard work.” 

Jim was silent for a long time. It was 
much harder than giving up his share of 
something to eat. When bedtime came he 
put his arm round mother’s neck, and hid 
his face against her shoulder as he said 
huskily—for try as he would he couldn’t 
prevent the little sob in his throat—* Dick 
can go to-morrow and ask for the place in 
the office, mother ; I’ll stay at the works.” 

“God bless thee!” mother said, holding 
him close to her heart. ‘ Something better 
will be found by-and-by, perhaps. Thy turn 
is sure to come, never fear!” 

But there was not another chance of the 
same kind. Dick gave great satisfaction ; 
and Jim stayed in the works, gradually earning 
better wages, until at last he got a full man’s 
pay, and knew that if he lived to be as old as 
his father he could get no more. 

Then, when Jim was twenty-three, the 
great sorrow of life fell upon him—his 
mother died. 

The children were growing up by this 
time. Mary Ellen, the eldest girl, was only 
seventeen, but she was able to get her father’s 
meals ready, and see that the boys went to 
school. Dad plodded on just as he had 
done for five-and-twenty years. Dick was 
junior clerk now, and wore cloth clothes 
every day, and had gone to live in lodgings 
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in a genteeler part of the town. . Jack had 
gone out to an uncle in America and was 
doing well; and the four younger ones were 
still at school—one girl a pupil teacher. 
Everything went on as usual—except that 
the sunshine had gone from the home. Dad 
was very silent ; and the children quarrelled 
oftener than they used to do. 


A few months before his mother’s death 


Jim had begun to keep company with a girl 
whom he had long admired, and who was 
now in service, but was quite willing to take 
Jim as her sweetheart, and to look forward 
to an early marriage. 

‘‘ Lizzie and thee is too young to be wed,” 
Jim’s mother used to say sometimes; but 
she was always very kind to the girl for 
Jim’s sake, and had no objection to sweet- 
hearting. ‘ No, thy father and me was no 
older when we was wed—that’s true enough,” 
she would say, smiling. ‘ And a man settles 
down best when he’s got a wife and family. 
But if thee’ll take my advice, it’s best to 
wait.” 

“T’ve allus taken your advice, mother,” 
Jim would answer, “ but in this case I think 
I'll follow your example, instead. Lizzie 
doesn’t like service—and if she’s ready, I am.” 
So the sweethearts began to look out for a 
cottage, and to make their plans. But a 
night or two before his mother died some- 
thing happened which changed Jim’s life. 

He had been sitting by her for some time. 
Mary Ellen, worn out with nursing, had gone 
to bed. Dad lay in a heavy sleep by the 
sick woman’s side. Jim thought she was 
asleep too; but all at once she reached out 
her wasted hand and touched his arm tenderly. 
“Jim, lad! I’ve summat to ask thee before 
I go,” she said feebly. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“‘T want thee to promise me not to leave 
thy Dad and the little ’uns yet a bit. Mary 
Ellen is too young to look after everything. 
I’m afeard she won’t make him comfort- 
able” (with a gesture towards her sleeping 
husband), “and he’s not been used to be 
moidered like with the childer’. I want thee 
to stay wi’ the rést for a matter of a couple 
of years, to help Mary Ellen. She’s a good 
lass, but young and giddy, and I misdoubt 
if she’d make him comfortable. Wilt ’ee 
promise me, lad?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

She smiled upon him with the old sweet 
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smile. 


“ Thou’s never given me a moment’s 
heart ache in thy life, Jim! Two years ’ll 
soon go, and then thy turn ‘ll come. Kiss 
me, lad!” She drew his face down to hers, 
and then closed her eyes and slept quietly. 


A week after the funeral Jim and Lizzie 
went out together into the fields for their 
usual Sunday afternoon walk. It was Lizzie’s 
only holiday ; and all the sweethearts in the 
place chose the same field walk on Sunday 
afternoons. It was an accepted sign of be- 
trothal to walk there together at that time. 
Jim’s arm was round the girl’s slim waist, and 
he looked down at her lovingly. But on her 
pretty face was an expression of petulance. 

“I don’t believe you can care for me such 
a lot as you say, or you’d never have made 
such a stupid promise,” Lizzie said. ‘ Why, 
in two years I shall be three-and-twenty— 
quite an old maid! Susie Smith was married 
before she was twenty! And if you don’t 
want me, I could get another young man.” 
She laughed ; but Jim looked distressed. 

“But, Lizzie, you don’t mean to say that 
you think I don’t care? I’d_ be wed to- 
morrow if I could, and you know it.” 

“ You could, if you hadn’t gone and made 
a silly promise,” she answered angrily, “and 
you’d give it up now if you cared for my 
feelings.” 

“Lizzie! you don’t mean what you're 
saying! You wouldn’t ask me to break my 
word to the dead ?” he said, in a low, grave 
tone. 

She broke into tears. ‘There you are, 
making me miserable again, and I am sure 
I’ve said nothing wrong! Only, why should 
you be put upon? Why should you stay at 
home to bea regular drudge? You wouldn’t 
find your fine brother, Mr. Dick, taking care 
of the little ’uns, and helping Mary Ellen to 
clean up on Saturday night!” 

“ Dick’s different. Don’t cry about it, 
Lizzie! We must make the best of it, my 
lass ie 

She interrupted him. ‘ Why should Dick 
be different? You’re as good as him, any 
day, and a deal handsomer:; But he’s more 
sense nor you. He knows how to take care 
of No.1. And Ae’d not put off being wed 
for two years, just to keepa stupid promise.” 

Jim pressed the slender figure his arm 
enfolded, and stooped to kiss the pouting 
lips. 





“Tt’s hard upon me, Lizzie, but you’d not 
trust me if I couldn’t keep my word.” 

She let him kiss her, and clung to him as 
she said coaxingly : 

“But if you really care, Jim—no one 
knows about the promise but me—and I 
call it downright unkind to make you 
promise any such thing. Sometimes sick 
and dying folk don’t rightly mean what they 
say, and your mother ~ 

“Hush, Lizzie!” he broke in. ‘You 
mustn’t say that. I mean to bide by my word, 
whatever comes. Two years isn’t such a 
long time, and I'll have a nice bit of 
money saved by then, and be able to fur- 
nish better. But, if you don’t mean to wait 
for me 4 

“Who said I didn’t mean to wait, you 
great stupid goose!” she said, with a squeeze 
of his big hand ; and Jim was satisfied, and 
went home with the weight at his heart 
lightened. 

Lizzie knew too well the worth of her 
sweetheart to give him up at once; but she 
was bitterly vexed. Jim was a handsome 
young fellow, with gentle blue eyes which 
were as truthful as the day ; and it was easy 
to see that the wife of such a man would be 
a lucky woman. She hated being in service ; 
and had boasted of her coming marriage 
among her friends. It was a great come- 
down to have to wait two whole years. 
Besides, Jim was so afraid of other people 
saying that it was unkind of his mother to 
make him give such a promise, that he had 
forbidden Lizzie to tell any one of it. She 
dared not disobey him—except maybe to 
her closest companions ; and it was galling 
to her pride to hear scoffs at the tardiness 
of her sweetheart. 

She bore it for about fifteen months ; then 
Jim began to notice that she treated him 
with coldness; and at last she told him 
plainly that she did not choose to be made 
a laughing stock of, and that she would not 
walk out with him any more unless he could 
get wed. 

Jim hardly believed she could be in 
earnest at first; but when he found her deaf 
to his entreaties, he went quietly home, and 
bore the blow with silent endurance. Life 
was flat and savourless without the next 
Sunday afternoon to look forward to—that 
was all. Home had not seemed like home 
since his mother’s death, and he had longed 
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‘*Jim aardly believed 
she could be in 
earnest at first” 


for the time when he should have his wife, 
and begin life afresh in a new place. 

On the fourth Sunday after Lizzie had 
bidden him leave her, Jim was sitting list- 
lessly in the house which still seemed so 
desolate to him, when Mary Ellen came in 
to get the tea ready. 

“Lizzie’s a deal more sense than you 
have, Jim,” she said, with a laugh. ‘“ She’s 
soon picked up another young man. She 
doesn’t mope like you, because you and she 
has quarrelled. And it’s some one you 
know too!” 

“Ts it?” Jim said. 

Mary Ellen went on : 

“It serves you right, that it do, for being 
so slow. A girl like Lizzie wasn’t to be 
expected to wait for no reason in the world. 
So now you’re cut out!” 

Jim got up, and put on his hat. He 
wanted to know if it was really true. It 
seemed to his simple nature impossible that 
his sweetheart—the girl who had let him 
kiss her, and walk with his arm round her 
waist Sunday after Sunday—should let 
another man take his place so soon. 

It was a beautiful Spring day. The fresh 
grass was emerald green in the fields ; the 
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hedges were putting out leaves 
and turning from black to green; 
the larks rose singing into the 
blue sky. Jim met several pairs 
of sweethearts, most of them with 
familiar faces, and they all looked 
at him with a pitying smile as 
he passed—alone. They always 
walked arm-in-arm ; most of the 
lovers were smartly dressed, and 
beamed with bliss; one or two 
who had been waiting to be mar- 
ried for years, had rather bored 
expressions; and the beginners 
were self-conscious, the girls 
giggling, the young men bashful 
and awkward. Jim walked on, 
with gloomy thoughts. How often 
had he, too, strolled happily in 
these paths, with Lizzie’s hand 
in his, and his arm round her 
waist! She cou/d not have thrown 
him over, and taken another 
sweetheart. He would not believe 
it unless he saw it. Then at the 
bend of the path he saw her— 
so much neater and prettier than 
any of the other girls—in the pink frock he 
always liked best, and a new hat with white 
ribbons—quite bride-like. She was leaning 
on a man’s arm, and laughing as her new 
sweetheart bent down to whisper something. 
He was rather short, but well set up and 
better dressed than Jim had ever been in 
his life. It was Dick, the junior clerk. 

Jim turned away quickly before they had 
seen him and slunk home, his heart like 
lead. 

Only six weeks later Dick came to the old 
home one evening to tell the family that he 
and Lizzie were going to be called in church 
the following Sunday, and married in three 
weeks. “I’m to have a rise next year,” he 
said, “‘and they like married clerks best ; they 
say they are steadier. I never thought of 
cutting you out, Jim, old man ; but I’d had 
a fancy for Lizzie all the time, and when she 
said she was tired of waiting and had given 
you up, I thought I would try my luck. 
You were in no hurry to wed her yourself, 
you see, so don’t look downcast! Your 
turn will come some day.” 

“It’s all right,” said Jim; and he gave 
them a wedding-present, and went to their 
new house to wish them joy. 
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But home had become unendurable; and 
another change that took place just two 
years after his mother’s death hastened Jim’s 
resolve to leave England and join his brother 
Jack in America. His father founda decent, 
kind-hearted woman who was willing to 
become his second wife. She looked after 
his meals and his comforts much better than 
Mary Ellen, and was a good mother to the 
“little ’uns,” So Jim had no need to stay 
any longer at home. 

He had saved enough money to take a 
steerage passage from Liverpool to New 
York, and felt as if he never wanted to see 
his country again when he was once fairly 
out at sea. All went well until the fourth 
day, when they got into a dense fog, and as 
it was the season when icebergs were most 
numerous, the danger was greater than any 
of the passengers knew. 

For a day and a night the captain never 
left his post on the bridge. Just at dawn, 
on the second day of the fog, the pas- 
sengers were awakened by a shivering crash 
through the ship. They rushed up on 
deck and saw that already the boats 
were being lowered, for the ship had 
heeled over to one side, and was filling 
rapidly. It seemed to Jim at that moment 
as if the captain was more than mortal. 
He saw everything, thought of everything ; 
and shouted out his orders in a clear, 
cheerful voice that made others ashamed 
to be panic-struck. 

The crew took their places in the boats, 
and the women and children were quickly 
placed in them; then the captain, list in 
hand, read out the names of the passengers, 
and as their names were called they moved 
through the trembling silent crowd one by 
one to take the only chance of safety that 
offered. As the boats filled they were 
rowed away and instantly lost in the fog. 
Quicker and quicker the captain called the 
names ; deeper and deeper in the water 
sank the doomed ship. Jim, with many 
others, had seized a life-belt and fastened it 
on ; but at the same moment he felt a hand 
grasping his, and saw a young lad, Richard 
Robson, with whom he had become friendly 
on the voyage, standing near him. The boy’s 

face was livid with terror; his lips twitched, 
and tears streamed down his cheeks. 

“ Mayn’t J go in one of the boats?” he 
cried. “Why must I stay here and be 


drowned? My mother will break her heart 
—and I’m so young to die!” 

“ Put this on!” Jim said, giving him the 
life-belt ; “but they won’t let you into a 
boat until your name’s called—or we should 
all make a rush and swamp ’em, first thing. 
Captain’s got to the steerage now. Keep 
your ears open, and be ready.” 

“John Robinson — look alive, man! 
Thomas Jones—quick—in you go!” shouted 
the captain. James Jackson—your turn.” 

Jim dashed forward. He felt a clutch at 
his arm, but he shook the hand off. Life 
was sweet, and it was his turn. “ My 
mother! my mother!” sobbed the boy, 
clinging to him. 

Then—dquite suddenly—Jim thought he 
heard the voice he loved say gently, ‘“‘ Wait 
a bit, my lad! Little ’uns first! Thy 
turn’ll come.” 

He stepped back, pushed Richard for- 
ward, and the boy was hauled down into the 
boat. Jim saw the light of joy flash over 





‘*The boy's face was livid with terror” 
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the lad’s face, and then a mist came before 
his eyes. The end was very near. There 
were only a dozen men left on the ship— 
but 

“ Pull away for your lives!” shouted the 
captain. 





The little boat pulled off just in time; 
the next instant there was a cry; the ship 
turned over and went down. One or two 
who could swim, or had life-belts on, were 
picked up. But not Jim. His turn had 
really come at last. 
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By THE Very REv. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


SECOND PAPER 


LTHOUGH great books should 
occupy the main attention of every 
student, yet I would by no means 
exclude the reading of other books 

which may be useful and even necessary, 
though we may be unable to call them 
“‘ great.” Many a book which is not great 
may still tend to diminish human sorrow, 
and enhance human blessedness. It may 
only be “a book of the hour,” and yet may 
help us towards the understanding of the 
books which are “for all time.” It may 
live even though it dies, for it may have 
tended “to add sunlight to daylight by 
making the happy happier.” It may have 
passed into the thoughts of many men, and 
so may live in the best of all ways, by add- 
ing its infinitesimal quota to the nobler life 
of the world. Such books have, of course, 
been multiplied to an amazing extent since 
the discovery of printing, but they must not 
be regarded as one of the unfortunate results 
of that discovery. The evil of the over- 
multiplication of books is more than counter- 
balanced by the blessing conferred by the 
dissemination of pure thought and whole- 
some knowledge. Only the fewest books— 
a mere infinitesimal proportion of the 
numbers which daily appear—survive even 
for a year; but the world is enriched for 
ever by 


Books written when the soul is at springtide, 

When it is laden like a groaning sky 

Before a thunderstorm. They are power, and 
gladness, 

And majesty, and beauty. They seize the reader 

As tempests seize a ship, and bear him on 

With a wild joy. Some books are drenchéd sands 


On which a great soul's wealth lies all in heaps 
Like a wrecked Argosy’s. What power in books! 
They mingle gloom and splendour as I've oft 

In thunderous sunsets seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire, and fiercest glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees as if I stood 

In presence of aking. They give me tears. 


Even when we recall the thirty thousand 
novels which have been written in the last 
eighty years, many of them—perhaps most 
—though doomed to oblivion from their 
birth, have at least afforded some passing 
and harmless amusement to a few. It is 
said that now novels are being published at 
the rate of five a day! In that fact young 
readers should see the need for careful 
discrimination. Why read an utterly poor 
and meaningless book when a lifetime is 
far too short to read even those which are 
really good? I would say the same of 
‘religious ” books. ‘There are many which 
are full of high and pure thought. Why, 
then, waste time over those which are empty 
of all good, over books of mere “ goody- 
goody” morality, or shoals of manuals of 
sickly, exotic, and namby-pamby devotions ? 
Hood was right when he said 


Aman may cry “‘ Church, church,” at every word, 
With no more piety than other people; 

A daw’s not counted a religious bird 
Because it keeps caw-cawing from the steeple. 


We can go to sleep without aid from the 
narcotic of ecclesiastical nullities, and even 
if we had nothing but the Bible in our 
hands we could well do without the books 
of the Priests and Pharisees who teach for 
doctrine the commandments of men. 
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Great books are the outcome of every age 
in which men have risen above the life of 
the savage. Even faithful students must be 
conscious, with deep sadness, of the time they 
have wasted on what was worthless and 
tenth-rate, when they might have been hold- 
ing intercourse with the immortals. It would 
be impossible for me in this brief paper even 
to touch on .the whole splendid world of 
Pagan literature ; and yet how much does it 
enshrine of priceless worth! “God,” as 
St. Peter so emphatically taught us, in lan- 
guage which was an echo of the teaching of 
the Saviour of mankind, “is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
Him, and doeth righteousness, is accepted 
of Him.” This was why St. Paul does not 
shrink from quoting Menander to the Corin- 
thians ; and a hexameter line of Epimenides 
to Titus; and a poem of his fellow-country- 
man Aratus to the Athenians, when he was 
trying to impress upon them the truth that 
“God hath made of one every nation of 
men... . that they should seek God, if 
haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him, though He is not far from each one of 
us, for in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” Even those who do not know 
Greek might with advantage read Homer 
in the translation of Chapman, Pope, or 
Cowper; and Plumptre’s Sophocles, and 
Jowett’s Plato, and versions of the holy 
thoughts of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
those bright consummate flowers of heathen 
morality: and, with no knowledge of Latin, 
a youth may yet gain delight from Dryden’s 
or Sotheby’s Virgil, or Murphy’s Tacitus. 

But I must pass on to the great realms of 
Christian literature. 

By Christian literature we mean that vast, 
and indeed immeasurable, multitude of books 
which owes its direct origin and inspiration 
to the advent of Christ. It belongs to many 
different ages and many varying epochs of 
human thought; but to come under the 
head of distinctively Christian literature it 
must have emanated from those who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and who own 
allegiance to “Him first, Him last, Him 
midst, and without end.” 

The first great epoch of Christian literature 
for six centuries is that of “the Fathers.” 
Now, I do not, of course, recommend the 
study of the Fathers, as a whole, to 
ordinary readers; yet almost any one might 
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procure translations of a few writings which 
would throw light on a most memorable 
epoch, and not be without their influence 
on daily life. Even the earliest and least 
gifted of them teach us the memorable lesson 
of the supremacy of godliness. So far as 
genius and learning are concerned there is 
no comparison between such humble and 
ungifted men as the earliest Christian Fathers 

such men, for instance, as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, or Polycarp—and the great 
classic writers of Greece and Rome. The 
early Christians could boast of no historian 
who distantly approached the genius of 
Tacitus, of no philosopher like Seneca, of no 
satirists like Juvenal and Persius, of no men 
of letters like the elder or younger Pliny, of no 
poet who could for a monient be compared 
even with Martial or Statius or Claudian. 
Yet the miracle of the Christian victory was 
won when Christianity was simplest, was 
weakest, was most despised; when Christians 
were hunted into the darkness of the cata- 
combs, and were mangled by wild beasts in 
the Colosseum; and when, nevertheless, “by 
the irresistible might of weakness they shook 
the world.” From Christ alone came the 
new mysterious force which gave to Chris- 
tian literature, even in its crude and poverty- 
stricken infancy, its rapturous confidence 
‘‘that, at last, the routine of vice had met 
its match,” and that the attainment of the 
loftiest ideal of manhood was open even to 
the humblest slave. The secrets of the 
glorious history of Christianity lay in the 
fact that the life “in Christ ’””—to quote the 
special motto of St. Paul—was a life of 
innocence and of hope. Amid a Paganism 
desecrated by putrid stains, the proudest 
heathen might well quail before the simple 
challenge of Tertullian, “ Nos soli innocentes 
sumus.” And the hope of Christians, as it 
was a result of innocence, was also con- 
comitant with peace and joy. There is one 
book which every one might read with 
interest and advantage. It is the “Shepherd 
of Hermas”—the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of 
the second century. It was a book so 
beloved in early days that it was even read 
in churches as though it were Scripture. 
Intellectually it reaches no high level ; but 
where in all the rich, but too often un- 
hallowed, works of Pagans would you find 
such a sentence as this? “The Angel of 
Repentance is delicate, and modest, and 
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meek, and quiet. Take from thyself grief, 
for it is the smoke of doubt and of ill- 
temper. Put on gladness, which hath always 
favour before God. For every one that is 
glad doeth the things that are good, and 
thinketh good thoughts, despising grief.” This 
ebullient gladness, this joy in the Holy 
Ghost in the midst of much tribulation, 
this mixture of ayadAlacrc and ageddrne as St. 
Luke calls them, of “buoyant exultation ” 
and “single-hearted simplicity,” were the 
essential characteristics—alas! in these days 
the too much-darkened characteristics—of 
early Christian life. In those old primitive 
Fathers we might rediscover this unique and 
original birthright of Christianity, this secret 
which of all others should be most jealously 
guarded by the torchbearers of Christian 
literature ; and therewith we might recognise 
the truth that 


We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The glory and the joy whose sources are within. 


We are told of the old Egyptian king 
Ozymandyas, a thousand years before Christ, 
that he called his library ‘“ the treasure-house 
of the remedies of the soul.” No better 
description could be given of holy and noble 
books. They wield “the expulsive power 
of pure affections.” In sadness they may 
make us less sad, in solitude less lonely, in 
bereavement less utterly bereaved. 

What is called “ Patristic Literature,” 
continues for about five centuries. If any 
of my readers desire to form even a slight 
acquaintance with its manifold wealth I 
would recommend them to read some of the 
works of Gregory of Nazianzus and of St. 
Chrysostom among the Greek Fathers ; of 
Tertullian, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, 
among the Latin Fathers. St. Augustine 
especially was a man of genius, sensibility, 
and eloquence ; and there are two of his 
works which may be said to belong to gene- 
ral literature, and have a never-dying interest. 
One is the famous “ Confessions”; the other 
the epoch-making “ City of God.” The first 
—a book of a class which has been exceed- 
ingly rare—is from first to last a commentary 
on Augustine’s own memorable words 
“ Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they find rest in 
Thee.” The other is the first attempt to 
write a philosophy of history. It suggested 
to the Spanish writer Orosius the ground- 


work of his celebrated “‘ Epitome,” and its 
meaning is summed up in the sentence with 
which Orosius begins his work, “ Divina 
providentia agitur mundus et homo.” It is 
God who sways all the destinies of the Uni- 
verse and of human life. 

The “ Patristic” epoch was succeeded 
by the “Scholastic.” The long period of 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, pro- 
duced, of course, its historians—such as our 
own Gildas and Bede—and a few other 
general writers ; but the main literature—and 
even that is comparatively scanty—consists of 
the theological works of the “ Schoolmen,” 
as they are called, both theologians and 
mystics. These rest for the most part 
untouched by any but a few scholars, upon 
very dusty shelves. But the Summa Theo- 
logie by St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor ; and the Life of Christ by St. Buona- 
ventura, the Seraphic Doctor; and the 
impassioned sermons of St. Bernard, the 
Mellifluous Doctor, will always find eager 
readers. The most universally popular 
book of the Middle Ages is “ The Imitation 
of Christ,” usually attributed to St. Thomas 
a Kempis, but in which Jean Gerson, “ the 
most Christian Doctor,” probably had a 
share. With all its defects—medizval and 
monastic as it is, expressive mainly of a 
cloistral Christianity, and in some directions 
glaringly inadequate—it has yet, as a whole, 
most powerfully and beneficently swayed 
the religious imagination of many genera- 
tions of men, and its “ brief, quivering sen- 
tences”” will find a place in every earnest 
heart. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the 
dawn of vernacular religious poetry in “‘ The 
Song of the Creatures,” by sweet St. Francis 
of Assisi; but about the year 1300 Dante 
began to write his “ Divine Comedy,” which 
has been called “the voice of ten silent 
centuries.” Of that immortal poem—one of 
the deepest utterances which ever came 
from the human heart—I will not speak 
now, because in future papers I hope to 
win many of my readers to its earnest study. 

The fifteenth century witnessed events of 
overwhelming significance both for Christian 
literature and for the general progress of man- 
kind—the discovery of America in 1492; 
the invention of printing in 1449; and that 
awakening of the human mind known as 
“The Renaissance,” which received a power- 
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ful impulse from the flight of Greeks into 
Italy, who brought with them a revived know- 
ledge of Greek literature, after the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

In my former church of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, is a stained glass window, 
presented to me by the printers of London 
in memory of William Caxton, the first 
English printer, who was one of the auditors 
of the church. On one side of the window 
you see the founder of English literature, 
the old monk of Jarrow, the venerable Bede, 
dictating to his boy scribe, just before his 
death, the last verse of his translation of 
St. John. On the other side stands Erasmus, 
the morning-star of the Reformation, whose 
troubled life was the outcome of the eager 
age when “ Greece rose from the dead with 
the New Testament in her hand.” Between 
the two stands William Caxton beside his 
simple printing press. Caxton’s motto was 
“ Fiat Lux—Let there be light” ; and under- 
neath the window are the four lines written 
at my request by the late Lord Tennyson: 


His cry was “ Light, more light, while time 
shall last ” ; 
He saw the glories growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light should cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light. 


Who shall attempt to estimate the im- 
measurable results of the Art of Printing? 
It has shaken the thrones of tyranny, and 
quenched the balefires of the Inquisition. 
By disseminating the thoughts of those in 
whose souls God has illuminated the light of 
genius, it may enable the humblest soul 
among us to 
Unfold 
The wings within him wrapped and proudly rise, 
Redeemed from earth, a creature of the skies. 


And—because the cause of truth, with 
such a power as that of the Printing Press 
to help it, is irresistible—with the Renais- 
sance came “ the bright and blissful Reform- 
ation,” which, as Milton said, “struck 
through the black and settled night of 
ignorance and Anti-Christian tyranny,” and 
in which “the sweet odour of the returning 
Gospel embathed men’s souls in the fra- 
grancy of heaven.” 

After the invention of Printing the range 
of literature widened, and from a narrow river 
it became a boundless sea. Think of all the 
wealth of the Elizabethan age, when a galaxy 
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of glorious men gathered round the throne 
of the maiden Queen, and when England 
could boast of such writers as Sydney, Raleigh, 
Hooker, Spenser, and above all of the poet 
who, of all men who ever lived, was endowed 
with the most oceanic and myriad-minded 
genius, William Shakespeare. Think of the 
period of the Commonwealth with such sons 
as John Milton, and John Bunyan, and 
John Dryden. Think of the age of Queen 
Anne with such writers as Pope and 
Addison. And has any century in England 
been more prolific of splendid names than 
this? We have had such poets as Burns, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, and many more of 
brilliant fame; such novelists as Sir Walter 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot ; such historians as Macaulay, Freeman, 
Froude ; such men of science as Wheatstone, 
Faraday, Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley ; such 
men of letters as Carlyle and Ruskin; such 
theologians and religious writers as Newman, 
Stanley, F. W. Robertson, and Lightfoot (to 
mention the dead only), and multitudes ot 
other writers of eminence whose names alone 
would fill the page. 

So vast is the field open to every young 
reader even in Christian and English litera- 
ture. If he choose Poetry as his field, two 
at the least of the supreme poets of the 
world, Shakespeare and Milton, were English- 
men. And what reading would be more 
likely to purify and ennoble than that of the 
poet who teaches us, most sweetly, and with 
clearest insight, “ the great in conduct, and 
the pure in thought”? Do not those rare 
souls “enrich the blood of the world,” 
and present us with the very bloom and 
fragrance of all human knowledge, human 
thought, human passion? Wordsworth 
accepted it as his mission, “to open the 
eyes and widen the thoughts of his country- 
men, and teach them to discern in the 
humblest and most unsuspected forms the 
presence of what was kindred to all that 
they had long recognised as the highest and 
greatest.” Or if a youth choose History as 
his field, is not history “the crystalised 
experience of humanity ”-—“a civil theology 
of the divine providence”? Is it not as 
Bolingbroke said, “ Philosophy teaching by 
examples”? Surely history is as Carlyle 
called it “a divine book of Revelation, of 
which the inspired texts are great men”; 
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and as Fichte said, “a constant inflowing of 
God into human affairs.” Or if a student 
choose Biography for his favourite branch of 
study, biography will show him every type 
of man, the innocent and the guilty, the 
strenuous and the idle, the happy and the 
wretched ; as well as (for his warning) the 
multitude who are neither one thing nor 
the other, the half-and-half souls, the Mr 
Facing-both-ways. ‘Thus we may make the 
dead live again to show us how to guide our 
lives, by avoiding their errors, and imitating 
their good examples. 
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What inexhaustible treasures are here! 
Yet if the youth would really enjoy:them “ he 
must not only listen, but read ; he must not 
only read but think. Knowledge without 
common sense is folly ; without method it is 
waste ; without wisdom it is fanaticism ; with- 
out religion it is death.” The reading of 
all other books will fail in its best object if it 
does not enable him to read and understand 
the Book of books, of which it has been truly 
said that “its light is like the body of heaven 
in its clearness ; its vastness like the bosom of 
the sea; its variety like scenes of nature.” 





A TWO-SWORDED MAN OF GOD 


By THE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 


NE midnight in July 1864 a Japanese 
sampan stole softly across the 
dark waters of the bay of Hako- 
date towards the American brig 

Berlin, The little boat held two youths, one 
of them, of the age of twenty-one, eager to 
escape from his country, his comrade aiding 
and abetting him in the attempt. It was a 
perilous enterprise. For two centuries and 
a half Japan had shut herself off from the 
rest of the world ; and although since 1853, 
when Commodore Perry knocked at the gate 
with his men-of-war, foreigners were reluc- 
tantly permitted to enter, a native who 
sought to leave the country, if seized, was 
still liable to be put to death. 

Before we follow this would-be runaway 
in his adventurous and romantic career, we 
must see who he is and what his motive for 
flight. 

Young Neesima Shimeta was one of the 
samurai, or two-sworded men, the retainers 
of the feudal barons, the military and 
educated class, the best class in Japan. 
Born in the castle of his prince, to whom his 
father was secretary, his early fancy was 
captured by the glamour of a military life, 
the honour of his feudal lord and his 
knightly order. But at the age of sixteen a 
passion for knowledge seized him, and he 
thrust aside horse and sword and gave him- 
self to the study of Chinese, mathematics and 
navigation. His prince required him to act 


as scribe and keep the castle records. Once 
and again the youth slipped away from his 
duties without leave in order to learn more 
from his teacher, and more than once his 
prince found the truant, beat him, and 
forced him back to his uncongenial task. 

Coming across a History of the United 
States written in Chinese, “ I was wondered 
so much as my brain would melted out of 
my head,” as he said years afterwards when he 
had acquired broken English. Again, he 
saw a man-of-war in the Bay of Yedo, “ and 
she seemed to me as a castle.” These 
glimpses of a new world stirred a passion for 
Western knowledge. Japan, he felt con- 
vinced, must learn the secret of the West if 
she would hold her own against foreign 
forces and merchants, Warnings from his 
parents, offers from his prince, had no effect 
in breaking his infatuation. 

He one day found in a friend’s house a 
book in Chinese which contained an abridg- 
ment of Bible facts. Afraid that if detected 
“ Government will cross [crucify] my whole 
family,” he read it under cover of night. 
Its opening sentence riveted his attention : 
“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” In his boyhood he had 
been a devout Buddhist, but his mind was 
awaking to independent inquiry, and this 
sentence startled him. He put down the 
book, and questioned with himself whence 
he came and who had created him—his 
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parents or One above them. He read on 
and found an account of Christ who had 
been “crossed,” at last crying to the God 
whom as yet he so dimly knew, “ Oh, if you 
have eyes, look on me; if you have ears, 
listen for me.” 

Curiously he found a translation of 
Robinson Crusoe which inflamed his longing 
to cross the seas, and in which he read the 
prayers of the castaway to the Heavenly 
Father. He stole hours from sleep for 
study, often going to bed after cock-crow. 
His eyes failed him, and his health became 
affected, and, after giving medicine in vain, 
his physician told him: “Your sickness 
comes from your mind; you must destroy 
your warm mind.” He had purposely 
given offence in the castle in the hope of 
being discharged, and so set free to pursue 
his enthralling quest ; but in vain. 

At last, by means of a clever scheme, he 
managed to get permission to visit the open 
seaport Hakodate, where he expected to find 
foreigners who would teach him what he 
wanted. The diary which he was already 
keeping has been preserved, and reveals how 
minutely and anxiously he was observing the 
condition of his country as he travelled. 
At Hakodate he was brought into contact 
with Father Nicolai, the head of the Russian 
Mission (Greek Church) in Japan, and 
became his teacher of Japanese. He was 
not long in disclosing to the famous and 
widely honoured Russian priest his secret 
object, declaring that Japan needed not only 
foreign knowledge ‘but moral reformation, 
avowing his conviction that this moral help 
must come from Christian lands, and his 
desire to visit those lands and find out their 
secret for himself. The Russian pére warned 
him against the project, but offered to teach 
him the Greek faith. The warning alienated 
the “stable youth,” and he set himself to 
gain his object by another way. 

A Japanese friend of his, Mr. Munokite, 
was a clerk inan English merchant’s office,and 
to him young Neesima opened his heart, say- 
ing he longed to go away for a time and come 
back “ bringing a light into the darkness.” 
It would be a perilous venture into a new 
and strange world, where he would be a 
penniless wanderer speaking an unknown 
language. Worst of all, it would cause 
anguish to his parents and, perhaps, bring 
down on their heads punishment for their 


son’s defiant course. But the passion burnt 
like fire in his heart and nothing could 
quench it. 

Munokite took his master, the English 
merchant, into his confidence. The 
merchant bespoke the favour of Captain 
Savory, of the American brig Berlin, who 
consented to give Neesima a passage if he 
could get off to the ship safely by himself. 
The young friends met for a parting supper 
together, when the saké-cup of friendship 
was exchanged. Neesima wrote a letter in- 
tended to blind possible pursuers, dressed 
as a servant, gave his two swords to his 
accomplice, who sallied forth ahead of him 
as his samurai master, and the two stole by 
back streets to the water’s edge, where lay 
the necessary sampan. Neesima lay low in 
the bottom of the boat. 

A watchman hailed them, and it seemed 
as if they were caught. But he was a coward 
and afraid to approach and scrutinise them. 
Munokite, who, as it happened, knew the 
watchman, called out in a calm voice that he 
had urgent business on board a ship, and 
so they rowed out under cover of the mid- 
night darkness, and Neesima was received 
on board. In the morning, before the hour 
for sailing, custom-house officers came off 
and searched the ship, but the captain had 
locked the runaway in a safe place, and by 
noon the brig bore out to sea. Then, as his 
native shores faded out of sight, there came 
relentings and fears. But he had a con- 
viction that an unseen hand was guiding his 
course and would not desert him. 

When one of the men on board handled 
him roughly, his native passion sent him 
rushing for his sword to take Japanese 
revenge; but a better spirit overcame and 
withheld him. At first his blood rebelled at 
the servile work which he had to perform— 
he, samurai, do a servant’s work !—but to 
this also he submitted, for the sake of his 
great purpose. 

At Shanghai it was found that the Berlin 
must sail again to Japan, and the captain 
arranged for the transfer of the fugitive to 
another American vessel, the Wild Rover, 
which was bound for Boston. He handed to 
Captain Taylor his long sword, and with 
difficulty got him to understand that he 
wished to go to America and be educated. 

“What is your name?” asked Captain 
Taylor. 
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“ Neesima Shimeta.” 

“T shall call you Joe,” was the captain’s 
laconic response. And in this offhand 
fashion a new name was given to the Jap, 
which he bore for the rest of his days, and, 
as we shall see, Joseph turned out to bea 
wonderfully appropriate name. 

Joe became the captain’s personal at- 
tendant, and was able to help him in taking 
the ship’s reckonings and keeping the log- 
book. Happily, Captain Taylor was a kind 
man, became interested in the young wan- 
derer, and kept him away from the rough 
seamen. For four months the Wild Rover 
hung about the China seas, going from port 
to port. 

At Hong Kong Neesima was anxious to 
procure a New Testament in Chinese, but 
had not the means wherewith to purchase a 
copy. He had already given up his long 
sword—and a samurai’s two swords were his 
pride and the symbol of his honour—and 
now he took his short sword and begged 
the captain to buy it for eight dollars, which 
he did, and the “stable boy” got his New 
Testament. As he slowly studied the 
Gospels unaided, the words which most 
deeply impressed him were, ‘‘ God so loved 
the world,” &c. During the long voyage round 
the Cape, he was struggling with English, 
and was entering in his diary an account, 
and making drawings, of all he saw on board, 
eager to know and note everything for future 
use. 

At last, nearly a year after he had left his 
homeland, he reached Boston. In the course 
of his journey Captain Taylor had hinted to 
him that perhaps the owner of the ship, 
Mr. Hardy, would look after him. He ac- 
cordingly put down on some scraps of paper 
the wishes and fears that were “ melting his 
brain,” and ended by saying: “ Please let 
me hear that Mr. Hardy will let me go to 
what kind of school, and I wish that he give 
me remainder of his table for my eating, old 
one of his clothing for my dressing, ink, pen, 
paper, pencil for using of my study.” This 
document was found among the captain’s 
papers at his death seventeen years later. 

For other ten weeks he was left waiting to 
see what was to become of him, mocked and 
knocked about by the sailors and afraid that 
after all his purpose was to be baffled. 
Every night he prayed to the Heavenly 
Father, “ Please don’t cast me away into 


miserable condition, please let me reach my 
great aim.” And God, who had- moved him 
to start upon the quest for the Holy Grail of 
truth and knowledge, had in His providence 
brought him in a vessel whose owner was one 
of the best of Christian men. The Divine 
Hand that drew the Ethiopian eunuch on 
his long journey in search of light, and 
directed Philip to the point in the road 
where he should meet the dusky inquirer, 
provided help and guidance equally timely 
for the young Japanese, who had taken a 
longer journey than the Ethiopian. 

The captain informed the owner, the 
Hon. Alphaeus Hardy, of the Jap on board, 
and of his wish to be educated. After some 
precautionary tests, Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 
took him into their house, intending to 
make him their servant. But having got 
him to write out in his broken English an 
account of his life and his motive for leaving 
Japan, they discovered that they had no 
ordinary native put in their hands, and, to 
his unspeakable delight, sent him to school 
at Andover under the name of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. 

Shortly afterwards he sent a letter to his 
friend Munokite, relating his strange experi- 
ences and the happy issue of his venture, 
and urging him to turn to the study of the 
New Testament and to Christ. To his 
parents, also, he wrote telling them of his 
good fortune and of the God whom he had 
sought and found; and touching and beau- 
tiful is the letter which his father, still a 
Buddhist, sent to Mr. Hardy, in which he 
says, as translated by his son: “I have been 
talking and wishing to come over to your 
country and see you face to face, and give 
you thanks, which is higher than the highest 
mountains and deeper than the deepest 
ocean.” 

And now for seven years he devoted him- 
self to literary, scientific, and theological 
study at Andover and Amherst. In the 
two biographies which have been written— 
one by his benefactor’s son, Mr. A. S. 
Hardy, the other issued in Japan by his 
colleague, Dr. Davis—an ample and inter- 
esting account is given of his Christian 
friendships and his correspondence, his 
studies and his tours. Every one who 
knew him seems to have esteemed and 
loved him for his simple, modest spirit, his 
transparent and sterling character. He was 
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alert of mind, and able to take a high rank 
among his class-mates. He had a keen 
sense of the humour of things, a ravenous 
appetite for all knowledge, but, above all, an 
insatiable thirst for Bible truth. Scrupulously 
frugal in the use of the money provided by 
Mr. Hardy, he was profoundly grateful. ‘Oh, 
dear sir, I feel your kindness from the top 
of my head to the extreme of my feet,” and 
as long as he lived the recurrent note in his 
letters is thankfulness to his benefactor for 
his unfailing and loving support. 
left Amherst the 
testimonial of 
Professor Seelye 
was: “You can- 
not gild gold.” 
But see again 
the finger of God 
in this man’s life. 
In 1872 anumber 
of the most pro- 
minent and pro- 
gressive men in 
Japan—four of 
them cabinet 
ministers—arrived 
as an embassy to 
study the  civi- 
lisation of America 
and Europe. They 
required an inter- 
preter, heard of 
Neesima, and sent 
for him to join 


When he 


them. He was 
afraid that if he 
became attached 


to the embassy his 
independence 
might be compro- 
mised, and his great ruling aim thwarted, and 
that upon his return to Japan he would be con- 
sidered bound to serve the Government. He 
stipulated that he should give them his assist- 
ance as a private student, and should be free 
to resume his chosen career. 

To condense a long account, Joseph 
Neesima spent a year in the company of 
these observers of Western institutions and 
customs, visiting the capitals of Europe. It 
was a-rare opportunity of seeing the world 
under favourable circumstances. As a result 
of his travels and investigations he drew up 


that report on education which became the 
XXVII—7 
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basis of the educational system established 
in Japan when the members of the embassy 
returned and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and initiated their notable reforms. 
Often they pressed him to join their ranks, 
and become one of the public leaders of 
New Japan. But he resisted all such temp- 
tations to worldly ambition, resolved to give 
his life to the service of Christ’s new kingdom 
in Japan. The embassy often travelled on 
Sundays, but Neesima remained behind to 
keep the Day of Rest holy, and so highly 
was he honoured 
and respected 
that no one made 
objection his 
consistent course 
of action. What 
he had saved— 
£96—from his 
remuneration dur- 
ing the tour he 
sent to Mr. Hardy. 

Returning to 
the States, he was 
ordained in Sep- 
tember 1874. At 
the great farewell 
gathering of the 
American Board 
of Missions he 
pleaded before the 
influential ,assem- 
bly for what had 
been the dream 
of years—that he 
should be enabled 
to go home and 
found a college for 
the higher Chris- 
tian education of 
the best among the youth of Japan—and 
pleaded with such intensity and pathos that 
on the spot rich men like the Hon. William 
Dodge of New York rose and promised a 
sum large enough to give shape to his pro- 
phetic dreams. 

Ten years after his stealthy flight Neesima 
landed at Tokyo to find his country vastly 
changed, the feudal system abolished, rail- 
ways, lighthouses, a postal system, and all 
the machinery of Western 
force. 


to 


civilisation in 
But deeper than ever was his con- 
viction that, as he wrote, now in excellent 
English, ‘“* Mere worldly wisdom will not help 
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our people. We need the broadest culture 
and strongest Christian faith to counteract 
the downward tendency of our educated 
youth.” 

First he hastened to his early home at the 
castle town of Annaka, and the description 
which he sent to Mr. Hardy of his meeting 
with his parents is almost as tender as the 
story of the Hebrew Joseph. The people 
of the town and of neighbouring towns, who 
had all heard of his adventures, gathered and 
heard him preach the truth which he had 
discovered. Soon a little church was started, 
which in after years became one of the most 
fruitful centres of Christianity in the land. 
Best of all, he had the incomparable joy ere 
long of seeing father and mother and the 
whole family sitting round the same Lord’s 
Table with him. 

Then at Kyoto, the old capital and sacred 
Buddhist city, he opened his Christian 
College with seven scholars in two dingy 
rooms. He was assisted by Mr. Yamamoto, 
who was blind and partly paralysed, but the 
highly educated and influential counsellor of 
the city. It would take too long to tell the 
chequered story of his work, of the opposi- 
tion of local governors and priests, and of 
the conquest of suspicions and difficulties. 
As missionaries were free to settle only in 
treaty ports, it seemed likely for a time that 
they would not be permitted to join and 
assist him in Kyoto, an inland city. But, 
as in the case of another Joseph, God had 
raised up powerful rulers prepared to serve 
his purpose. 

His scheme would have been frustrated 
had he been any other than Joseph Hardy 
Neesima who had so ably assisted the 
embassy in the West. These ambassadors 
were now in power—Iwakura, Okubo, Ito 
and other nobles and leaders famous in the 
reconstruction of Japan—and they stretched 
the law and softened opposition in his 
favour. Again they tried to draw him into 
public office, but in vain. He had one 
purpose from which he would not deviate, 
and the college he was founding he named 
“¢ Doshisha,” that is, “ The One Endeavour,” 
or “ One Purpose Company.” 

At first young men were afraid to attach 
themselves to a Christian institution, but in 
course of years many of the finest youths of 
the land came. 

By 1881, when the present writer was in 


beautiful Kyoto with its wooded hills, local 
opposition was giving way, and Mr. Neesima 
was allowed to hold religious meetings in 
the large theatres of the city, at the first of 
which some four thousand people were 
present. But his toils and trials were telling 
unfavourably upon his always delicate health. 
In 1884 he started on furlough for a second 
visit to Europe and America, interviewing 
Arabi Pasha in Ceylon, and Villari, the bio- 
grapher of Savonarola, in Florence, crossing 
the St. Gothard pass, where he became 
exhausted and nearly expired, visiting Oxford 
and Cambridge, and spending a year in the 
United States, seeking health and rousing 
the churches to greater interest in Japan. 
Then home again to his “ One Purpose.” 

To leap over the work of years, by 1889 
he had nearly six hund-ed young people 
under his care, studying history, science, 
and philosophy, over eighty of them being 
theological students preparing for the Chris- 
tian ministry. He had twenty handsome 
buildings,including science school, laboratory, 
hospital and nurses’ training school, chapel, 
lecture-rooms and gymnasium. His final 
aim was to broaden the institution and con. 
stitute it a university. A meeting was held 
in the famous Buddhist temple, Chionin, 
attended by the native governor, the Mayor 
ot Kyoto and other officials, and, although 
many of the six hundred present were not 
Christians, and knew that the university 
would be put on a Christian basis, they 
subscribed some £5000 for the object. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Inouye, 
gave a dinner at Tokyo to Ministers of 
State and men of wealth, and introduced 
Mr. Neesima and his scheme to them, and the 
distinguished company assisted his patriotic 
effort with equal liberality. What commanded 
universal confidence was the man himself, 
so modest, so free from egotism, so devoted to 
the broadest, highest interests of his country. 

When as a youth he had sought liberty to 
study the knowledge of the West and the 
Bible, his prince and his family had opposed 
and harassed him, constraining him to 
pursue his object in exile. Now this 
Japanese Joseph might have said: “ God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is 
this day, to save much people alive.” 

In 1890, after an intense life, cut short at 
the age of forty-seven, Mr. Neesima passed 
away with words of Christian faith and peace 
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on his lips. When his body was brought to 
Kyoto from the hill-village where he had 
died, although it was midnight, six hundred 
with of citizens, were 
waiting in the snowy streets, and carried the 
bier in relays. The funeral 
held in the college grounds in a special tent 
in which were some four thousand people, 
graduates from all over the land, missionaries 
and public representatives. Mr. Neesima’s 
successor, Mr. Kosaki, preached on these 
words: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone ; but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The procession to the grave was a mile 
and a half in length. ‘The students had dug 
the grave with their own hands, and they 


students, crowds 


S rvic es were 


now acted as bearers. The device on a 
banner from Tokyo gave one of his last 
sayings: “Free education, self-governing 


churches: these keeping equal step will 
bring this nation to honour.” In the ranks 
were a body of Buddhist priests, carrying a 
banner bearing the inscription: “ From the 
Buddhists of Osaka.” ‘To widow a 
Buddhist priest wrote a letter, in the course 
of which he said: “Meek, noble, patient 
—when I first met him, I moved 


his 


was 


gt 


by his kindness and love—oh! 
believed in Buddhism, I 
lowed him and believed 


that works for religion shou 


had I not 
would have fol- 
in Christianity. He 
ld be like this 
man.” 
During the past two years the Japanese 
of the Doshisha University have 
proved their free and independent spirit, 
refusing the restraining control and counsel 
of the American Board of Missions. 


trustees 


Some 
of the professors are advocating a type of 
Christianity which causes anxiety to orthodox 
missionaries. Nevertheless the great educa- 
tional work of the institution continues—a 
lasting memorial to the noble spirit of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. 

It may be permissible, as it is pleasant, to 
add that, during the recent war between Japan 
and China, Mrs. Neesima devoted herself to 
nursing the sick and weunded soldiers of her 
country, Winning universal esteem and grati- 
tude, and proving how deeply she had shared 
the spirit of her husband. 

Che portrait which accompanies this paper 
is reproduced from a beautiful steel engraving 
which forms the frontispiece to Mr. Hardy’s 
“Life and Letters of J. H. Neesima.” 
London: Gay & Bird. 
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E are now in a posi- 
tion to examine the 4! 


° ' 
decoration of the 
walls of the choir, < 

. . - ' 
which, although it forms one 


scheme with the ornamentation 








of the roof and apse, can yet be 
separated from it for the purpose 
of description. The ordinary 
visitor who gazes for the first time 
at the mass of gilding and colour, 
with its wealth of design and 
elaborate composition, is tempted 
to say that it is so much time, 
labour and money thrown away to 
expend so much decoration on a 
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surface which is shrouded for the most part of 
the year in the sunless gloom of the City 
atmosphere, and which, under the most favour- 
able conditions, is too high for the eye rightly 
to appreciate its significance and beauty. This 
criticism is not altogether just or in accordance 
with facts. London, after all, has its days and 
weeks of sunshine, and if any one will take the 
trouble to choose his day when the sunshine 
is streaming in from the west or through the 
clerestory windows, reflecting back the light 
from the marble floor, he will be repaid by a 
vision of great beauty, as the bright beams 
steal along, catching the sharp angles of the 
mosaics and the edges of the tesserze, until the 
whole wakes up into life, as a smile will 
illuminate the lines on a human face and 
kindle the beauty of expression. Neither 
is the height of most of the ornamented sur- 
face from the floor so great as to render the 
minute treatment indistinct to those who will 
carefully study it ; while it must be remem- 
bered that in an architectural subject, such 
as a great cathedral, decorative richness of 
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effect and all that helps the architecture 
must be taken into consideration as much as, 
or even more, than pictorial design. 

The choir, between the two great arches 
which separate it on the west from the dome, 
and on the east from the apse, is divided 
into three spaces, as has been already 
described ; each of these three spaces carry- 
ing three lines of continuous decoration, 
which pass through them; each forming a 
connected series, but separated from the 
other two. First there is the spandrel-spac« 
over the arches, which deals with the story 
of the Fall and Redemption, passing from 
side to side of the choir, brought up on the 
north and south by the angels who guard 
the sanctuary. In the next tier above the 
arches and the cornice we have the long line 
of the frieze, which takes its subject in each 
case from the saucer-dome above it. In 
the westernmost panels, accordingly, there 
are animals; in the centre, sea-monsters ; 
and in the eastern, birds. While in the 
upper tier, in the spaces on each side of 
the clerestory windows, we have 
for subjects on the north, the 
indirect preparation for Christ— 
the world expecting the Messiah, 
beginning with Job and Abraham 
and ending with the Sibyls ; and 
on the south, examples of those 
who prepared places of worship 
for the Most High, beginning with 
the consecration of holy places 
in Jacob’s ladder, and ending 
with Solomon and David, the 
founders of the temple. 

We will now examine these in 
detail, taking each bay, and each 
side of the bay, separately in its 
three tiers, whose general mean- 
ing has been thus described. 

We will begin, as before, from 
the east, and first examine the 
north sanctuary-bay, that is the 
one of the three divisions of the 
choir which is on the spectator’s 
left-hand side as he stands before 
the Altar. In the lowest of the 
three compartments which we 
have described we notice first of 
all the two spandrels surmount- 
ing the arch (GG). They repre- 
sent two angels of the Cruci- 
fixion, mailed figures and severe 
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ure of aspect, half recumbent,strong and vigorous, a red background is an inscrip- 
as, holding one the nails and the other the spear tion from the old Advent anti- 





































of crucifixion. These are in relief against phons to the Magnificat, 

hes a blue background, and are fine drawings of — which we will notice as we 
me, the human figure. Inthe centreis a golden goalong. Underneath 
ded sun, inscribed with the words, “ Gloria in this north-east win- 
ady Excelsis,” which figures in some shape in dow, having refer- 
rry- | nearly all the spandrels. These were the ence to the sub- 
ion, first two mosaics to be put into place, and ject on each 
g m& they, as also ‘the two panels above, were side of it, 

the prepared in a different way from the others. is written: 
ace Whereas, in all the rest of the choir the “0OSapi- 
tory glass tesserze have been set into the surface entia 
ron? of the wall directly, in the cement or intonaco 

the prepared to receive them, in these particular 
lard instances the cubes were first inserted in slate 

the cut up into slabs and finally fixed into the 
line wall, cut back for that purpose. This method 
ach laboured under the double disadvantage of 

In being somewhat cumbrous, and of causing 
nere the workman to set his tesserz in the strong 
ers ; light of the studio, instead of in the vary- 

the ing conditions of light and surface in the 
> of building in which they were designed 
ave to appear. This system was, therefore, 

the speedily abandoned. These angels, ‘ 
st— apart from their artistic worth, are of 
siah, great interest as showing the gradual 
ham evolution of the process best suited 

and to the walls of St. Paul’s. 
nose Above the richly-gilt cornice 
ship we come across a line of sunk sur- 
with faces (H H), which, in this in- 
aces stance, coming under the saucer- 
ding dome which contains the crea- 


the tion of the birds, are filled with 
splendid peacocks, whose flow- 
e in ing tails are decorative in the 
each extreme, and are well adapted 
1 its to fill up this space, which at 
ean- one time threatened to bea 
serious puzzle to the de- 

from signer. The single panels 

the on the projecting piers here 

the and throughout are filled in 
the with most beautiful Oriental 
tor’s patterns, such as may be 
fore seen on a Persian rug, and 

the are some of the most effec- 

we tive designs in the church. 
st of We now reach the cleres- 
unt- tory and the spaces on each 
-pre- side, whose general scheme Seas adlenapughity P Miler, 9 Peubvite Sgiare, Ws 
ruci- has been described above. 
vere Underneath each window on SIBYLLA PERSICA 
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O Oriens Splendor, 
We here come to the 
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veni ad docendum nos. 
ven et illumina nos.” 

largest and most important series © 

pictures which runs from west to 

east along the wall on either 

side. In compart- 

ments where the window 

leaves a space of curious 

and difficult shape we 

have two of the 

Sibyls (7 7), those 

strange prophe- 

a tic beings, 

s ymbolical 

mM of the ear- 
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of the ancient world, who have found 
their way into Christian art and Christian 
hymnody. On the eastern side a female 
figure is seated with rich architectural orna 
ment around her, with a scroll unrolled 
upon her knees, receiving a revelation froma 
wingless human figure from above. The 
word Delphica shows her to be the Delphic 
Sibyl. On the western side another female, 
whom the inscription Persica shows to be 
the Persian Sibyl, is seated amidst elaborate 
oriental architecture, half-puzzled, half 
frightened at the revelation which winged 
angels are bringing from above. The work 
is here so minute and delicate that it can 
hardly be hoped that the spectator will ever 
be able fully to appreciate its beauty from 
below. It is contemplated, however, to put 
an ornamented rail along the cornice, in 
which case privileged visitors will be allowed 
a closer inspection either from below or from 
the opposite side. 

Coming westward, still on the north side, 
we enter the next bay, and jealously turning 
our eyes from Grinling Gibbons’ magnificent 

stall work, continue our inspection of the 
mosaics. Here in the sprandrels we have 

a connected subject which forms the 

Annunciation (D D). In the eastern 
most spandrel stands the Blessed Virgin 
at the door of her house ; at her feet 
is a garden, and a clinging vine upon 

the walls of her house; in the dis- 
tance are seen the clustered roofs of 

Nazareth ; while the western span- 

drel contains the form of the angel 

Gabriel,and between them the Holy 
Spirit floats like a dove, as the mes- 
sage passes through golden rings 
of light to her who accepts the 

great destiny in store for her. 

The spaces in the frieze (E E) 

above the cornice, as coming 

under the centre saucer-dome, 
in which is represented the 
creation of the inhabitants of 
the sea, are filled with forms of 
fish, treated with great free- 
dom and _ brilliancy, almost 
resembling heraldic monsters, 
and they are some of the most 
effective bits of decoration in 
the whole building. . It is very 
appropriate that the ancient 
Fishmongers Company should 
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have chosen this cen- 
tre cupola as_ their 
contribution to the 
decoration scheme. 
We now pass to 
the spaces on each side 
of the central window of the clerestory, where 
we find occupying the positions which were 
devoted to the Sibyls in the more eastern 
bay two majestic seated figures 
(F F), that on the east being 
Alexander the Great, that on the 
west being Cyrus. The reason 
why these warriors occupy this 
place in a Christian church may 
excite wonder, until we remem- 
ber the explanation of the scheme 
given above, namely, that in this 
tier of subjects prominence is 
given to those men and women 
who directly and indirectly pre- 
pared the way for Christ. Alex- 
ander accordingly, as the late 
Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln 
has reminded us in his intro- 
duction to the Book of Daniel, 
was a pioneer of Christ, in that 
he brought the Eastern and 
Western world together, and by 
the spread of Greek language 
and culture prepared the way for 
the Gospel by his conquests. 
While, as to Cyrus, the student 
of Holy Scripture will remember 
how he is thus spoken of pro- 
phetically long before his histori- 
calcareer: ‘* That saith of Cyrus, 
he is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure: even say- 
ing to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built ; and to the temple, Thy 
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foundation shall be 
laid.” There is no 
difficulty in recognis- 
ing him, at all events, 
as a pioneer of the 
kingdomof God. Both 
these figures are extremely magnificent, and 
surrounded with a wealth of significant detail 
which is more than mere ornamentation. 
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Let us notice behind the youthful-looking 
Alexander, as he leans upon his sword, the 
animated procession of olive-bearing Greeks, 
where Western civilisation is flowing on 
the tide of conquest into the East. Cyrus, 
again, on the other side, gorgeously clad, 
but designedly represented as of an effemi- 
nate nature, points over his shoulder to the 
long line of returning Jewish captives, while 
in the top of the picture are the mystic 
living creatures who appeared beside 
the waters of Chebar. Underneath 
the dividing window, the inscrip- 
tion from the Advent antiphon 
is as follows: “ O Rex gen- 
tium, desideratus carum, 
vent salva hominem.” 
The last and the 
most western bay 
on the north side 
nowremains for 
our inspec- 
tion. The 
spandrels, 
as before, 
over the 
arch, 
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subject, the only purely symbolical subject 
which is represented in the course of the de- 
coration, and as such it is somewhat difficult 
to describe (A A). The central sunlike glory 
is lighter and brighter than before, and 1s in- 
scribed with these words—“ Fiat /ux et facta 
est lux.” Two angels draped in red are re- 
presented as casting forth into space the 
newly created orbs of light, the whole symbo- 
lical of the first creation, as the subject east- 
ward of it represents the foundation of the 
new creation of grace in the Divine Incarna- 
tion. 

Turning to the subject above the cornice, 
as we are now under the dome which repre- 
sents the creation of animals, the frieze takes 
its subject as before from the roof above it, 
and here there are two long panels which 
stretch under the broad arch which divides 
the choir from the dome, which are thrown 
into the same subject, namely, the animal 
creation. Adam accordingly at the north 
side, and Eve on the south, head the repre- 
sentatives of this kingdom. Adam reposes 
in a flowery garden, with his arm on the 
neck of the lion, while the lioness licks his 
feet, representing at once his dominion over 
the creatures and the friendship between 
man and beast, as yet uninterrupted by the 
Fall. The Eve-panel we will describe when 
dealing with the south side of the choir. 
Passing on through the panels, divided by 
beautiful arabesques on the projecting pilasters 
(B B), we find decorative groups of pumas and 
elks, carrying out the same design originally 
started in the bay containing the peacocks. 
The space on each side of the window (C C) 
contains as before two large figure-subjects. 
That towards the west represents Abraham 
sitting in his tent-door by the oaks of 
Mamre in the heat of the day, as the three 

mysterious men come to him, and promise 
hima son, of whom the Desire of all nations 
should spring; behind, in the tent-door, 
the face of Sarah can just be seen, incre- 
dulous of the reality of a promise too 
great to be true. Beneath the window, as 
before, runs the legend: “‘O Adonai, qui 

Moysi apparuisti, veni ad redimendum nos.” 

We may note how the minute detail of the 

earlier Sibyls has here given place to 

stronger outline and a greater aiming at 
effect. In this and in all these subjects 
the delicate border and the exquisite 
colouring of Wren’s raised scrolls on each 
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side of the window should be carefully 
noticed. 

We must now retrace our steps, and ex- 
amine with equal care the south side of the 
choir, that is to say, that side which is on our 
right as we stand in front of the Altar (A A). 
The spandrels in the sanctuary bay are filled 
with angels, one in each spandrel, to corre- 
spond with those on the north. These two 
carry emblems’ of the Passion, the pillar of 
the scourging, and the chalice of the agony. 
The change in strength of treatment is very 
remarkable, as an interval of several years 
in execution separates them from their com- 
panions on the other side. Above the cor- 
nice (B B) there is exactly the same treatment 
of the panels as on the north, and, being under 
the bird-dome, we have the arrangement 
of peacocks. In the clerestory spaces (C C) 
we come into the series of subjects which 
sets forth the great Temple-builders described 
above, and we are dealing here with the last 
of the series, which represents appropriately 
David and Solomon. David on the east, 
now an old man, is represented with his 
harp at his feet gazing forward somewhat 
sorrowfully to the vision of a temple which 
another must build. He is on his Pisgah, 
as he sits in the courtyard of his palace 
beneath the tree, thinking of what might have 
been, and of the great things which God had 
done for him. While Solomon on the other 
side sits, young and magnificent, gorgeously 
clad—with a background of rich tapestry, 
through which no vision of anything beyond 
this present scene presents itself—self-con- 
tained, confident, ready to erect a shrine for 
the Most High, in which he too shall not 
be forgotten. The legend beneath the 
window is here: “ O Radix Jesse, veni ad 
liberandum nos. O Clavis David, veni et educ 
vinctum.” 

In the centre bay on the south side the 
(D D) spandrels again form one subject, 
the temptation of Eve in Paradise. In 
the centre is the Tree of Knowledge, its 
branches covered with fruit; in the east 
spandrel stands Adam, above whom in the 
branches is seen a good angel in the atti- 
tude of warning; in the corresponding 
spandrel Eve is seen listening to the sug- 
gestion of Satan in the form of an evil 
angel pointing to the forbidden fruit, whose 
tortuous branches suggest the folds of the 
serpent whose shape he assumed. The 
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colouring of these spandrels differs from the 
others, and the work is of a most elaborate 
and beautiful character. 

In the frieze above the cornice (E £) the 
panels of sea-monsters are exactly the same as 
those already described on the north side, but 
the window spaces (F F) represent two more 
figures in the scheme of the Temple-builders. 
Here we have Bezaleel and Aholiab sur- 
rounded by the furniture of the Taber- 
nacle, which they have been con- 
structing. We note the familiar 
form of the golden candle- 
stick, and various kinds of 
brazen and textile work ; 
a slave sits at the feet 
of the artificer to help 
him in his work. 
The blue back- 
ground is here 
very magnifi- 
cent and 
effective. 
The text 
under- 
neath 
the 
win- 
dow 
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runs : 
‘“*O Em- 
manuel 
Rex et Legifer, 
vent ad 
vandum — nos.” 
We pass on to the 

third and last bay which adjoins the dome 
(G G).. Here the spandrels carry on the 
Temptation-story ; they represent to us the 
rampart of Paradise on the left, on which 
an armed angel leans with flaming sword ; 
on the right is a storm-beaten, rugged land- 
scape, from which the sun has faded, being 
veiled in blackness, and the sorrowful, de- 
jected figures of Adam and Eve are shown 


sal- 


preparing to leave the garden where they 
had been tried and failed; to pass out into 


the world of the dome, as it were, to find 
their way back again into the choir, through 
the Incarnation, depicted on the other side. 

The subjects in the panels of the frieze 
(H H), as before, are identical with those on 
the north side, with this exception, that the 
oblong space occupied on that side by Adam 
is on this side occupied by Eve, who is repre- 
sented in the garden fondling two tigers, 
with birds of paradise in full plumage 
around her, her hair floating in the breeze. 
It is a delicate and beautiful bit of work, 
the texture of the tigers’ coats being especi- 
ally wonderful. The large surfaces above on 
(J J) either side of the window continue the 
series of the Temple-builders. On the eastern 
side we have a fine figure of Moses receiving 
from God, whose band appears out of a cloud 
of glory, tables written with His finger, pre- 
sumably the pattern of the Tabernacle shown 
in the Mount. ‘There is a suggestion of 
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Michael Angelo in the 
treatmert of this subject ; 
and the flowing folds cf the dra- 
pery, and the swirl of the clouds, link 

it on to the more boisterous outlines 
of the mosaics in the dome. The last 
subject towards the west gives us a version of 
Jacob’s ladder. The patriarch is seen asleep 
in a sad-coloured robe, at the foot of the 
ladder, down which grave angels are de- 
scending, making him realise that the place 
where he slept was none other than the 
house of God: in very truth, the gate of 
heaven. ‘The text below the window runs 
thus: “ O Adonai et dux et dominus Israel, 
veni ad redimendum nos.” ‘There are only 
two points in the decoration left for us to 
notice. The first of these is the windows, 
and the other is the copious colour-orna 
mentation applied to every square foot of 
stone and rib and carving, until the whole 
surface, once so grey, now glows with warmth 
and brilliancy. ‘The question of glazing was 
one of extreme difficulty, and perhaps is not 
yet altogether settled. How to admit suffi- 
cient light in an already over-dark building, 
while at the same time not to let the glare 
and the cross-lights extinguish the mosaics 
at the side; how to give a design which 
should be interesting without attracting too 
much attention ; in short, how to adjust the 
conflict which seems always to exist between 
stained glass and mosaic work. ‘These are 
problems which only experts can deal with. 
At the same time, most people will be 
inclined to admit, whatever they may 
think of the apse windows, that Sir William 
Richmond’s treatment of the clerestory 
is thoroughly satisfactory. Small pieces 
of unloaded glass are used in great pro- 
fusion, the pattern of the design being 
formed in the lead. In places, pin-holes of 
pure white are inserted, in others a minimum 
of colour, so that plenty of light is given, but 
sufficiently broken up, and regulated so as 
not to injure the pictures at the side and 
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around. There is also a "Ry 
suggestion of mosaic work in "49, 
Sus Oy 


this treatment, which makes it 
harmonise admirably with the rest 
of the work. 

As to the painting and gilding, great care 
has been taken not only in the design, which 
where it does not merely pick out Wren’s 
carving is quiet and unobtrusive, but also 
by a peculiar process to bite the colour, as 
it were, into the wall, so that it shall not 
need renewing. It remains to be seen what 
London smoke and fog have to say to this. 

But in the meantime we would impress 
upon our readers to choose their day, and 
helped by the bright sun, and perhaps with 
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most beautiful work 

which an English artist, aided by English 
workmen and an English firm, has built up 
on the walls of our great English cathedral. 


“GREATER LOVE” 


A CHAT ABOUT THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


MONG our many public institutions 
none can lay claim to more honour- 
able distinction than the Royal 
Humane Society. Its records reach 

back over a century anda quarter and unfold 
story after story of those instances of indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice which the divine approval 
has marked out as the acme of perfect love— 
the laying down of life for another. 
Appropriately enough, the Society’s head- 
quarters will be found at No. 4 Trafalgar 
Square. Just outside Nelson’s monument 
rises majestically and carries us back to the 
stirring times of Trafalgar, when Nelson flew 
his never-to-be-forgotten motto from the 
Victory.. The day on which I visited Major 
Claughton, the Society’s secretary, chanced to 
be the anniversary of the great battle, and the 
motto was written in big letters of evergreen 


around the base of the pedestal. Chatting 
with Major Claughton one soon learns that 
duty is not expected in vain; duty done in 
a thousand ways, without a moment’s pre- 
paration, and under the most gallant con- 
ditions, is the subject of his story. Emperor 
and peasant, boys not yet in their teens, and 
men who have passed the allotted span of 
life, all help to make up this ever-growing 
and honourable roll of life-saving heroes. 

We settled down to a long talk over the 
wonderful records of the Society. “Founded 
in 1774,” says Major Claughton, “with the 
lengthy title of ‘ The Royal Humane Society 
for the Recovery of Persons apparently 
Drowned.’ The founding was not altogether 
an easy matter, however, for the notion of 
restoring apparently dead persons to life ex- 
posed the promoters to the ridicule of little 
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WILLIAM HAWES, M.D., ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 


minds and to the serious objections of men 
of sense and learning, for although as far 
back as the middle of the eighteenth century 
a well-known medical man, Dr. J. Fothergill, 
propounded very important theories of 
resuscitation to the Royal Society, it was left 
for the Continental countries to put them to 
the test. Certain citizens of Amsterdam 
tried the experiment with so much success 
that they felt warranted in publishing the 
facts at their command. These fell into the 
hands of Dr. Cogan, of Paternoster Row, 
who, to awaken interest in England, trans- 
lated and circulated them. He met witha 
Mr. Hawes, an apothecary of the Strand, 
who had taken a great interest in the 
subject and had himself offered rewards to 
any one who endeavoured to restore anima- 
tion in cases of drowning. To these two 
gentlemen belong the credit of instituting 
the Society.” 

In the secretary’s room there hangs a 
three-quarter length portrait of a Mr. 
Benjamin Hawes. ‘“ Was that the founder? ” 
I inquired. 

‘‘No, a son of the founder ; but it is an 
interesting fact that through every vicissitude 
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through which we have passed a 
member of the Hawes family has 
been with us. Only last year we 
lost Captain Hawes, our chairman, 
but the family, I am happy to say, 
is still represented in the person of 
Mr. A. Travers Hawes.” 

‘‘ What plans did the Society first 
adopt ?” 

“ Their first aim was to circulate 
extensively the methodsof treatment 
which they recommended and to 
offer rewards to those who would 
follow their directions, whether 
such efforts were successful or not. 
Certain medical gentlemen engaged 
to give their services; indeed, as 
was only natural, the Society was 
mainly taken up by doctors and 
apothecaries, with a sprinkling of 
the clergy. In our list of thirty-two 
gentlemen who discussed the for- 
mation with the two prime movers 
it is interesting to note the name 
of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith ; but he 
died in the spring of 1774 and did 
not attend any committee meeting 
of which we have minutes. He 
probably discussed plans, however, with his 
co-workers, and by his action showed himself 
above the prevailing prejudices of his day. 
The new Society was fortunate, too, in getting 
the Lord Mayor, Mr. Frederick Bull, to act 
as first president.” 

“Did success quickly reward the com- 
mittee’s energy?” 

“It did indeed. They adopted the 
principle that by making known ali the 
cases that came under their notice, public 
interest would be awakened. At the end of 
a few months the first report was issued, and 
included some remarkable examples of re- 
covery, which in those days were looked upon 
as little short of miraculous. Let us turn to 
one or two; they are of no small interest, 
for they worked wonders with pubkc opinion, 
and when I say that our last award was 
numbered 30,000 you will see that one of the 
hopes of early days—‘ that the Society would 
be the instrument of wiping tears from the 
eyes of thousands ’—has been fulfilled many 
times over.” 

The first recorded case tells how a 
number of women had met at a chandler’s 
shop for tea and talk. While this all-absorbing 
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pleasure was going on, a little child belonging 
to one of the group strolled away and fell 
into an aqueduct communicating with the 
Thames. The women heard it fall in, and 
by their screams attracted the attention of a 
waterman. He entered the water and, 
wading along cautiously, struck the child 
with his foot about three yards from the 
scene of its disappearance. It had been 
under water from seven to ten minutes, and 
to all appearance was quite dead. The 
Society’s: instructions in such a case were 
carried out, and in three minutes the child 
began to gasp, and was ultimately restored 
to its mother. This case gained the first 
monetary award which the Society offered. 

The next case of interest which helped to 
shake the public out of their lethargy gained 
the first medal. It concerns a lad of 
thirteen who overbalanced himself whilst 
casting a net from Wapping Stairs. He was 
hooked out after having been under water 
ten minutes, and vigorously rubbed. It 
took about twenty-five minutes to bring 
signs of life back in his case. He was a 
grateful little fellow and appeared before the 
committee to thank them. He said that he 
was entirely senseless from the time of first 
sinking until his recovery, and that he had 
been troubled with a difficulty of breathing 
two or three days after the accident, and 
with much inflammation of the eyes. The 
good gentlemen gathered together were much 
encouraged at being instrumental in preserv- 
ing so young a life to his friends, and record 
how “it diffused a pleasure over the whole 
company which it is easier for a benevolent 
heart to con- 
ceive than for 
any words to 
express.” 

The success in 
these and many 
similar cases 
showed what 
could be accom- 
plished in the 
way of saving life, 
and once this 
was brought 
home to the citi- 
zens of London, 
the funds neces- 
sary for awarding 
medals and for 


payment of rewards were quickly forth- 
coming. Indeed, one gathers that the 
committee were somewhat bewildered with 
the ready response — “scarcely knowing 
which to admire and applaud most, the 
alacrity with which the churches were offered 
to our use, the zeal with which the reverend 
gentlemen pleaded our cause, or of the 
liberality of their respective congregations.” 

“ With so much prosperity before them,” 
said Major Claughton, “it seemed justifiable 
that the medals which for a couple of years 
had been promised, but not struck, should 
now be proceeded with. That designed by 
Dr. Wilkinson was selected ‘on account of 
its simplicity, justness of the emblem, and 
elegance of the figure.’ Dr. Wilkinson’s 
design holds good, with but little variation, 
to-day, and its “justness of emblem” will 
be readily endorsed by our readers. Both 
ancients and moderns have used flame as 
the emblem of life, and the extinction of it 
as the symbol of death. On the medal a 
boy is represented blowing an extinguished 
torch with the hope that a little spark may 
still remain. The reverse exhibits a civic 
wreath, which was the Roman reward for 
saving the life of a citizen. 

Having seen how, by practical demonstra- 
tion, the Society wore down popular prejudice, 
we will take our leave of it in the days of 
George III., and look at it as it now is. 

“JT suppose that the objects of the 
Society are still limited to granting awards 
for the saving of life from drowning ?” 

«“ That is the chief object, though certain 
cases of suffocation in mines or wells would 
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THE RESTORATION OF A YOUNG MAN, 





APPARENTLY DROWNED, TO HIS DISTRESSED PARENTS 


(From a print published in 1787, dedicated to the Humane Society) 


come within our scope; wealso award a cer- 
tificate in all cases in which a person succeeds 
in resuscitating an apparently dead person, 
even though they have had no share in 
actually rescuing them from the water.” 

‘«« How are the awards made? ” 

« Any person who claims to have effected 
a rescue in the United Kingdom must 
make application to us within two months ; 
if in the colonies a year and a half is 
allowed. He is then supplied with a printed 
form of interrogatories asking for full details. 
We also require certificates from eye witnesses 
and endeavour to get a statement from the 
person saved if possible. If the applicants 
should be in the Services we require the 
claim to be verified by an officer. It is 
most important that all the dangers attending 
the rescue should be fully stated, because 
the awards are made according to degrees of 
danger incurred.” 

In the Society’s offices hang specimens of 
the awards: testimonials on vellum and 
parchment, and a case containing medals of 
bronze, of silver, and of gold. 


‘The committee,” Major Claughton ex- 


plained, “‘ meets on the 15th of each month 
to consider claims. The testimonial on 
parchment is awarded to those who have 
saved life at an inconsiderable risk, on 
vellum in cases where the risk was somewhat 
greater; then the medals: the bronze where 
the salvor was exposed to a good deal of 
danger, and the silver where the rescue was 
effected under circumstances of very grea* 
risk. The Stanhope gold medal is the prize 
of the year; it is given to the best silver 
medal case, and is awarded by the General 
Court. The winner of our highest award not 
infrequently incurs double risks to himself. 
Thus, suppose two men make an equally 
gallant rescue during a gale, and, in addition 
to the natural risk from drowning, one man 
plunges into water, knowing it to be infested 
with sharks, that might perhaps be the dis- 
tinguishing feature in the rescue which 
would entitle him to the Stanhope medal. 
In cases where a salvor has already received 
a medal, and is instrumental in again saving 
life, a clasp is given.” 
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«Do you not give other gold medals ?” 

“Not now; they used to be awarded at 
the committee’s discretion prior to 1884, but 
n that year some naval friends who wished 
to perpetuate the memory of Captain C. S. 
Stanhope, R.N., raised a fund to be set 


aside for an annual gold medal to be known 


by his name. In bygone years the award 
was only made in very exceptional cases. 
The most interesting of all, I think, 
happened in 1806. A certain group of 
gentlemen were travelling through Poland. 
One of them from some cause or other had 
got in advance of the others, and, coming 
upon an excited group of people by the edge 
of the little river Wilna, was prompted, out 
of curiosity, to see what they were doing. 
Disrmounting, he found they had just dragged 
a body out of the water and were totally 
ignorant how to proceed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the traveller, whose uniform 
indicated that he was an officer of rank, 
directed them to lay the body on the bank 
and proceeded to take off the man’s wet 
clothes and to rub him vigorously all over. 
Whilst so employed the remainder of the 


travellers came up and added their efforts to 
his. At the end of three hours’ exertions 
there was still no sign of returning life, 
and a doctor, who was one of the party, 
gave it as his opinion that life was quite 
extinct. 

‘“‘ Fatigued as the officer was, he would not 
desist, and spurred his friends on to further 
efforts. To the intense delight of every one, 
the apparently dead man gradually returned 
to consciousness. © Judge of his surprise 
when he found bending over him the radiant 
face and moist eyes of the most powerful 
autocrat in the world, Alexander I., Emperor 
of all the Russias—a man who had the 
power to play with the lives of millions. 
‘Good God,’ he exclaimed, ‘this is the 
brightest day of my life;’ and he was so 
thankful to God for making him instru- 
mental in saving the life of this one of the 
meanest of his subjects that he provided 
suitably for the man and his family. 

“For this noble example the Society re- 
spectfully offered the Emperor a gold medal, 
on which was engraved, ‘I am a man, and 
consider nothing foreign to my purpose 








THE YOUNG MAN RESTORED TO LIFE 


(From a print published in 1787, dedicated to the Humane Society. Dr. Hawes is shown 


sitting on the bed supporting the young man) 
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which relates to the character and condition 
of humanity.’” 

‘Captain Stanhope himself gained a silver 
medal, did he not?” I asked, for the asso- 
ciation of the Captain’s name with the most 
coveted prize for this particular form of life- 
saving gives a new interest to such an 
incident. 


“Yes, as far back as 1850. Two seamen CLASP AWARDED IN CASES WHERE MEDAL 
HAS ALREADY BEEN GIVEN 





hours in the water, and for the disastrous 
attempt to swim Niagara Rapids. He was a 
sailor on board the SS. Russia on her voyage 
from New York to Liverpool. One of his 
brother-seamen fell overboard, and Webb, 
without a second’s hesitation, sprang after 
him dressed just as he was. The man’s cap 
came to the top, but Webb, seeing nothing 
of his comrade, dived repeatedly in the hope 
of finding him. The vessel was steaming 
at 14} knots an hour, and before a boat 
could be lowered and take Webb on board 
half an hour had elapsed, but he seemed 
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STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL . 
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were exercising furling sails when they fell : 
overboard from the main-topsail yard. One ¥ 
caught at a rope and was saved unhurt, the 5 
other struck his head severely and fell e 
senseless into the water. Lieutenant Stan- b 
hope was on the poop, and, seeing the man’s | 
helpless state, with great coolness jumped f 
first into the ‘main channel’ and then over- t 
board. He reached him and swam with ; 
him to a lifebuoy and kept him up until a , 
boat could take them both on_ board. f 
Although saved from drowning, the man did ‘ 
not recover from his wounds. By a co- ‘ 
incidence the Stanhope medal was instituted , 
during the hundredth year of the R.H.S. 7 
and was presented at a centenary dinner by t 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg to Matthew Webb, ‘ 


the famous swimmer, remarkable for crossing " 
the Channel after being nearly twenty-two REVERSE OF SILVER MEDAL l 
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ICEBOAT, WITH MEN IN FULL LIFESAVING DRESS 


none the worse, and resumed work as soon 
as he had put on dry clothes. The passengers 
were so moved by his pluck that they collected 
£100 for him in an hour.” 

“‘T suppose the salvors’ ages vary consider- 
ably ?” 

“Yes; as far as I know, the youngest is 
eight years of age and the oldest I can find 
is seventy-three. Curiously enough, there 
was one instance in 1895, 1896, 1897, of the 
salvor being sixty-nine years of age, and one 
of them, George Thomas, was a cripple and 
had only one arm.. The case of Robert 
Knox was most wonderful. He is a little 
fellow of eight years. Last August several 
boys were bathing in a deep and dangerous 
pond at Moresby, near Whitehaven, when 
three of them who could not swim got into 
fourteen feet of water. Knox gallantly went 
in and saved two of them, but the third 
was drowned. I can add another case of 
child rescue which also happened in 1897. 
A little girl, aged nine, fell through the ice on 
the canal at Darcey Lever, near Bolton, 
where the depth of water was fully five feet. 
The canal is walled in with brick, and the 


level of the water was about eighteen inches 
XXVII—8 


below the coping-stone. William Scholes, 
who is eight and a half years old, laid down 
and, reaching out, caught the girl and pulled 
her ashore. Although little Scholes did not 
enter the water himself we considered his 


act so courageous that we gave him a 
testimonial on parchment.” 
“And the ladies, do you give many 


awards to them?” 

“Yes, a good number. Grace Darling’s 
heroic act is, of course, known to all the 
world. She was the second woman in Queen 
Victoria’s reign to win our medal, and her 
coolness in time of danger is characteristic 
of many plucky rescues by other women. 
The rescue effected by Miss Evans, for 
which she obtained the silver medal in the 
summer of 1895, is an instance I have in 
mind. Miss Evans is a resident of Hythe, 
near Southampton, and one Sunday evening 
after service was walking on the pier with a 
friend, when they noticeda small rowing- 
boat coming towards them. It contained a 
sailor and two girls. As the boat drew near, 
the occupants moved to one side and the frail 
little craft capsized. With great presence 
of mind Miss Evans laid down her prayer- 
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book and gloves, and to give heart to the 
unfortunate strugglers shouted out, ‘ All 
right, I can swim,’ and without a second’s 
hesitation plunged into the water. She 
succeeded in bringing the sailor and one of 
the girls near enough to the pier-steps to be 
pulled in, then she turned once again and 
plunged into the sea. The other girl was 
just sinking for the third time, and Miss 
=vans dived after her and brought her into 
safety in a most exhausted condition.” 

“TI could give hundreds of instances 
such as these,” said Major Claughton. 
‘On an average about six hundred awards 
are made each year. Cases which occur 
within thirty miles of London are some- 
times recognised with a small pecuniary 
reward where that is desired, but it is 
quite the exception. ‘I should like some- 
thing to hang up, something to keep,’ 
that is the general wish. It is also, on 
occasions, our sad duty to give ‘In 
Memoriam’ testimonials to the nearest 
relatives of a person trying to effect a rescue 
and losing his own life. Soldiers and 
sailors, especially the latter, often win our 
medals, and the Government permits the 
men to wear them. ‘They are worn on the 
right breast.” 

“Do you do anything to encourage 
swimming ?” 

“ Yes ; we hold competitions on life-saving 
principles at the public schools, and a silver 
medal is awarded to the competitor whose 
performance is considered the best by the 
judges. ‘The bathing season is one of our 
most anxious times. From January 1, 1897, 
until November 14, there were 162,638 
bathers in the Serpentine. In the June 
mornings, when the weather was very hot, as 
many as 3000, 4000, and 5000 boys and men 
bathed together. They are all liable to cramp, 
and some of them are apt to get out of their 
depth ; the noise they make is deafening, 
and it would not always be easy to discover 
if a bather were in real danger; but our 
watermen are afloat during the whole of the 
bathing hours, and every year they are the 
means of saving a number of lives. Bathing 
goes on in the Serpentine all the year round. 
Every Christmas morning.the most energetic 
bathers take part in a swimming match, but 
of course it is only those thoroughly hardened 
to cold who are able to stand the severe test 
of the winter dips, and the 5000 of June 
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dwindles down to a dozen or so. Then 
there are sometimes boating mishaps, when 
our men lend a rescuing hand.” 

At all the large pieces of water near the 
metropolis, the life-saving apparatus of the 
Society is kept—buoys, drags, handlines, ice- 
ladders, cork jackets, &c. From Mr. Horton, 
the superintendent of its Model Receiving 
House in Hyde Park, I gathered that a man 
dressed in full corks can support a person 
on either side of him. From him I learnt, 
too, that no serious ice accident had hap- 
pened on the Serpentine during the time he 
has been at the Receiving House—some 
twelve years—but should any emergency 
arise he and his assistants are prepared to 
do all that can be done to cope with it. 
When once the ice is in use, ropes are laid 
right across from one side to the other, at 
intervals of one hundred yards, and made 
fast on one side only alternately, the loose 
end being coiled on the opposite bank. 
Thus each works on a pivot. An iceman 
is stationed beside the coils, and if a break- 
age occurred he would at once take up his 
loose end and bring it over the breakage, 
thereby giving those immersed something to 
take hold of. Iceboats are also kept stand- 
ing on the edge of the north and south sides 
of the lake, attached to a coil of rope, so 
that they can quickly be hauled to any place 
where the ice gives way. A couple of men 
can take their seats in the boats and in a few 
seconds can be pulled to the scene of acci- 
dent. 

Inside the Receiving House everything is 
in readiness to snatch a victim out of Death’s 
grip. There are two wards and a surgery, 
and while a rescue is being effected a doctor 
is summoned, so that not a moment is lost. 
In the wards there are two baths and 
seven beds. Some of the beds are con- 
structed after the manner of an ordinary 
house-bath, covered over with a sheet of 
metal, then a mattress. A supply of hot 
water can be put under the bed to keep the 
occupant in a proper glow. About two 
tons of water are kept hot night and day to 
meet emergencies and to maintain the wards 
in a perfect state for the reception of patients. 

The Royal Humane Society has been so 
long with us that it has come to be looked 
upon as a State organisation. It is true that 
George III. recognised its usefulness by the 
donation of the land upon which the Receiv- 
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THE HAND ON THE WHEEL 


ing House stands in Hyde Park, and granted 
it the right to call itself a “‘ Royal” Society; 
that Queen Victoria has been its Patron 
during the whole of her reign; and that there 
are some small endowments, as in the case 
of the Stanhope medal, but as a matter of 
fact the operations of the Society are really 
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dependent on the practical recognition of 
the public, and the peculiar value of its 
awards arises from the fact that they are 
given as the result of public subscription, 
and are, therefore, the Nation’s expression 
of admiration and esteem for noble and 
heroic acts. 





MEDAL GIVEN FOR SWIMMING 


THE 


ACK the Fool was at the wheel. The 
fresh wind sang pleasantly aloft. All 


but one speck of the vast earth had 

vanished. Far away down on the port 
quarter lay a patch of blue—cloud you would 
have said had it not run up into a blunt 
point, with a flake of swansdown floating 
over it. In the bright weather 


‘* Sailing westward seem'd to be 
A sort of heavenly destiny.”’ 


With his cheery face raised questioningly 
to the mate, the captain’s son came aft. 
The mate nodded, and the child slipped 
gaily in between the wheel and the huge 
form of the steersman. The foolish giant 
looked down with the fond air of a big dog, 
and let his hands rest lightly over the tiny 
hands which had caught the spokes. It was 
delightful to see how the little man had 
caught his father’s pose and tricks of man- 
ner. He felt the glow and thrill of power : 
his touch controlled the great ship with its 
towers of drawing canvas. ‘The mate smiled 


HAND ON THE 


WHEEL 


to himself as he thought of the child’s de- 
lusion. 

Suddenly the boy glanced up over his 
shoulder at the Fool. 
star, Jack,” he said, “I want to hang it 
inside the mizzen shrouds.” He set his 
baby strength against the wheel; the Fool 
helped ; the great vessel paid off, and there 
was the star blazing among the ropes. 

A moment later the ship shivered; and a 
dull grinding pressure from bow to stern set 
every timber jarring. In an instant the 
captain was on deck, and the crew were 
gathered in dismayed groups. As he saw 
the figures at the wheel he laughed, while. his 
eyes filled : “ A child anda fool! We have 
Heaven’s own luck, my lads ! ” 

Lat. something something S., long. 
something something E., marks the dan- 
ger of the unknown reef. Eight months 
later the Gleneden went down on those hidden 
rocks, but on that day there was no child’s 
hand on the wheel. 


“ That’s the evening 


G. W. Woop 











HE cyclamen is the earliest of the 
flowers of Palestine, appearing 
when the kiss of the February sun- 
shine has awakened the sleeping 

earth. It is in the Sacred Land what the 
snowdrop is in our own country. Its pale 
petals, tinged with a hectic red, and turned 
back in a way different from other flowers, 
remind one of an eager runner, with his hair 
streaming behind in the wind, and his face 
flushed with the exertion he has been 
making, who has just reached the goal and 
won the prize. First in the floral race of the 


THE 
SNOW DROP 
OF THE 


HOLY LAND 


By THE REv. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, 
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year, the cyclamen is crowned with a special 
beauty. It does not seem at all a wild 
flower, akin to those weeds that are trodden 
heedlessly under foot, or cast out of field or 
vineyard. It is carefully nurtured by Nature 
under the blue sky of God’s own land, as in 
a conservatory. 

The cyclamen brings back in imagination 
the days when heaven came down to earth, 
and breathed its fragrance over these holy 
fields. It looks like a prophet-flower, with 
its ears bent back to hear the mystic voices 
of the past, and especially the voice of Him 
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THE SNOWDROP OF THE HOLY LAND 


who spake as never man spake, and said : 
‘Consider the lilies, how they grow.” Its 
face is steadfastly set towards the future, 
looking eagerly onward for the restitution of 
all things, when the pristine glory that has 
faded from creation shall be restored. 

Year after year the cyclamen grows in the 
clefts of the rocks and on the slopes of the 
hills, kept ever fresh and bright as a memory 
and a prophecy, telling us what we have lost 
by our sin, and what shall be given back to 
us by our Lord Jesus Christ. Its cluster of 
round leaves, with mysterious markings upon 
them, like some unknown cypher-writing, 
cling to the barest spots, clothing their 
nakedness in pity and making the wilderness 
and the solitary place to be glad. And they 
look as fresh and luxuriant as if fed by 
hidden springs ; while the blossoms, yet in 
bud, and concealed beneath their shade, 
seem each to say “I sleep, but my heart 
waketh,” waiting for February to unfold their 
hidden wealth of beauty. 

Shall I ever forget that mystic afternoon when 
I first gathered the cyclamen in Palestine? It 
was in a field beside the road that winds 
round the base of the hill, on the top of 
which is perched the village of Latriin—the 
traditional birthplace of the Penitent Thief. 
We encamped on this spot all night, as our 
first resting-place on the way between Jaffa 
and Jerusalem. The green field on which 
our tents were pitched was well watered by a 
little brook, whose musical murmur was dis- 
tinctly heard in the universal stillness. It 
was covered with myriads of scarlet anemones 
and white cyclamens, which almost hid the 
lush grass, and made most gorgeous patterns 
like those of an Indian robe. The setting 
sun was haloing with its rose-red fire the 
hilltop, crowned with its rude hamlet, which 
has the immortal distinction of being the 
spot where the long and glorious struggle of 
the Maccabzean war originated, and of holding 
somewhere within its circuit the dust of the 
renowned Judas Maccabeeus, the Lion of 
Judah. The level rays made the anemones 
look like a field of blood, and the cyclamens 
shone out from among them like the pure 
souls of those who counted not their lives 
dear to them for the sake of their country 
and their religion. And when the moon 
stood still over the wonderful scene, as it did 
in the days of Joshua over the valley of 
Ajalon near at hand, the anemones lost 
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their scarlet hue, and darkened down, with 
the grass among which they grew, into a 
mass of shadows, while the blossoms of the 
cyclamen gleamed with a ghostly white 
radiance in the sympathetic light. The 
dinner-table that night was resplendent with 
a bouquet such as never again adorned it in 
all our camping experience ; and a link of 
association with this lovely flower was formed 
in my mind, which always vividly recalls the 
haunted scene and makes it “a joy for ever.” 

After this, I frequently saw the cyclamen 
in the Holy Land. But the place where it 
struck me most, was on that “ green hill, far 
away, without a city wall,” the mound out- 
side the Damascus Gate at Jerusalem, which 
is supposed to be the true site of Calvary ; 
and as I gazed on the vivid red circle that 
stained its snowy petals, I thought not of the 
Virgin Mary, to whom the flower used to be 
dedicated, because the sword of suffering 
for her divine Son had pierced her own 
bosom, nor of “the Bleeding Nun,” which 
the flower used to be called, but solely 
of the sacred blood of the crucified Re- 
deemer, shed on that spot. Soon after 
this I again saw the flower struggling up 
among a heap of stones, at the western 
foot of the sacred mound, in a place sup- 
posed to mark the site of the Sepulchre in 
the Garden ; and its ghostlike blossom spoke 
of the resurrection of Him who brought to 
earth and carried back with Him the stain- 
less purity of heaven. I saw it flourishing 
in great abundance in different spots along 
the saddest path ever trodden by man, by 
which Jesus ascended from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem to be mocked and scourged and cruci- 
fied ; and I felt sure in my own mind that, 
amid all the wealth of wild flowers that cast 
their beautiful crowns at His feet, as He 
passed over the April landscape, weary and 
heavy-laden with the burden of the world’s 
woe, He greeted none with a more tender 
smile than this delicately-formed blossom. 
It seemed so much in harmony with His 
own spirit—a messenger as comforting, in its 
own way, as the transfigured Moses and 
Elias, who spoke to Him on the Mount of 
the decease which He should accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 

The cross and the sepulchre have vanished 
but the Garden remains. The whole of the 
Holy Land is one great garden around the 
cross and sepulchre. And so is the whole 
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world a still greater garden around these 
sublime objects ; and spring after spring, and 
age after age, the shadow of the cross rests 
upon these cyclamens ; and the hope of the 
resurrection rises up anew with them out of 
their winter grave, consecrating them as 
God’s heralds, that speak to us of a World 
won by the great victory of the cross and 
the sepulchre where there shall be no more 
death, and where the sunlight is eternal. 
The religion of Jesus has exorcised the 
baneful old superstition which gathered 
round this lovely flower, and made it an 
object of dread, as capable of causing per- 
sonal injury to maid or matron who happened 
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to step over it. So much so indeed, that 
old Gerarde, of the famous “ Herbal,’ tells 
us when he had cyclamens growing in his 
garden, he stuck a fence of sticks around 
them, and laid others crosswise over them, 
lest any woman should touch them and be 
hurt. The Seed of the Woman in the 
Garden has changed the curse of Creation 
into the blessing cf Redemption; and in 
the mystic runes on the leaves of the cycla- 
men we read the prescription which heals 
and gladdens the heart of every one who 
has eyes to see the beauty of the flower and 
insight enough to understand in it 
teachings of God! 


the 





THE BISHOP 


By 


OF 


GREAT many Oxford men who, like 
the writer of this article, were under- 
graduates when Mr. Winnington- 
Ingram was appointed Head of the 

Oxford House, must have vivid recollections 
of the first meetings they heard him address. 
The ordinary undergraduate ten years ago 
had a very vague notion as to what Oxford 
House was, and what work its Head was 
engaged upon—except that it was something 
to do with helping the poor, which the 
“dons” wanted men to support; but as 
there was a spare half-hour after “hall,” in 
which little was to be done, he would probably 
find himself some evening in the Common- 
Room prepared to give a little attention to 
what was going on. It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Ingram in a moment riveted the 
whole attention of that undergraduate, how- 
ever apathetic he might be. His _ perfect 
sincerity, and delight in the work he had 
taken in hand, his ready and quietly humorous 
way of putting things, so well in touch with 
the minds of those he was addressing, his 
conviction that all the youth and freshness 
he saw before him in the old panelled room 
ought, as he used to say, “to share some of 
its good things” with those so differently 
placed, and the fact that there was behind 
all that he said.a sort of feeling that only a 
very earnest man can inspire, that there were, 
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AND HIS WORK 


AN Otp Oxrorp House RESIDENT 


indeed, great realities of sin and misery in 
the world with which he was calling us to 
battle—all this gave those college meetings 
a unique character, and made us proud of 
Oxford House, and ofits Head, and most of 
us wished we could accept his invitation, and 
settle in the East End of London for a time. 

Perhaps some of my readers know as little 
of Oxford House and its work as we did in 
those days: they must fancy themselves in 
that college room, and imagine the thin, 
spare athletic figure of its Head, with the 
face now full of smiles, now full of earnest 
purpose, describing his work. 

“We have taken in hand a threefold 
work,” he was never tired of saying. ‘ We 
want to save the bodies, and the minds, and 
the spirits of the East Enders.” And that 
division aptly describes the features of the 
work of the University settlement in Bethnal 
Green: the great clubs, crowded with men and 
boys, have all kinds of facilities provided for 
exercise and games. Lectures and debates 
and classes and books are ready for those 
who would learn ; and beyond this lies the 
spiritual work, the Bible-class, the Sunday 
lecture, the personal intercourse, that 
grapples with the state of heathenism in 
those unlovely streets. 

In quarters where family life was much 
vitiated, the Head used to show how every- 
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thing depended upon club-life, and we soon 
learned, when we followed him to Bethnal 
Green, that in the club was the hope of 
building up better things, as we saw the 
ragged urchin with the scarf round his neck 
develop slowly an_ esprit-de-corps, shown 
outwardly by the wearing of a collar and tie, 
and the blacking on his boots. It is in 
the clubs that the Oxford men, who go to 
Oxford House, pass a great deal of their 
time, managing, lecturing, playing games, 
and making true and real frendships with 
the members. 

It is Bishop Ingram who has made all 
this system a success, and during the past 
ten years brought this “ settlement-work ” 
into the forefront of public notice, and the 
news that he was to become Bishop of 
Stepney and have the charge of East London 
has raised in the minds of those who know 
him the assurance that the same work, “ for 
body, mind, and soul,” will now go on upon 
the same lines throughout the whole of the 
East End. 

We have seen him in the Oxford Common- 
Room among the sons of the rich, let us 
see something of his doings among the poor. 

The House, facetiously called “* The House 
of Lords” by one club-member, is now a 
solid building in Mape Street, turning out of 
Bethnal Green Road ; it stands not far from 
the first church built in the neighbourhood, 
at the dedication of which a wild bull was 
driven amongst the school-children as they 
sang the hymn, and towards the cost of 
which the inhabitants “would not give a 
shilling, though they would give sixpence to 
hang the Bishop.” ‘That was seventy years 
ago ! 

One of the clubs joins the house, the 
others are all within easy reach, and the Head 
has been constantly in and out of them all. 
I remember he always presided at the weekly 
meeting of the committee at the Boys’ Club, 
where I was stationed, and every new mem- 
ber had to come before the committee, 
which consisted of the elder boys. Oh! 
their air of authority and importance; it 
spoke well for the future of democracy. 
And when the new member was sheepishly 
brought in—some printers’ or carriers’ lad, 
perhaps—the few words that were said were 
most striking, and most touching ; he told 
him that the “ honour” of the club was now 
in his hands, and made him promise to be a 


good member, in just the same easy natural 
way which won the hearts of young Oxford. 
Once a month came the club service, and in 
the little theatre of the club the boys to the 
number of two or three hundred would be 
gathered, and after a hymn and a few prayers, 
in words that the simplest boy-mind could 
follow, the white-robed figure would speak 
straight home to their hearts. I can remem- 
ber him telling about the little German 
princes he had seen upon the sands at 
Felixstowe, and how he followed it up: 
‘“*And you are young princes also; angels 
and archangels watch with interest your 
training, for they reverence the great King, 
whose children you are.” Or he taught 
the old truth of the manliness of religion to 
the poor lads, who, perhaps, had never seen 
that side of itat all before. “ Is religion un- 
manly?” was the question, or “ Is there to be 
anything ashamed of in saying one’s prayers?” 
And the answer came straight and direct : 
‘*God has made us what we are, and a 
man is never so much a man, as when he 
kneels down and says Our Father.” And 
the manly life is the life of Christ—can boys 
understand that? “He had everything 
against Him, the Government, the priests, 
and, at last, the people; but He was like a 
lion, He was afraid of nobody.” 

The Head was always at his best presiding 
at the Sunday lecture in the hall or in the 
open air. In his “ Work in Great Cities” 
he has prepared his younger brethren for the 
kind of difficulties they will have to meet in 
encountering secularism. Here are some of 
his words : ** Assuming that you have steered 
successfully through * Who was Cain’s wife ?’ 
Jael, Balaam’s ass, ‘Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon,’ you will find yourself con- 
fronted, even in your boys’ Bible class, with 
such questions as, ‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow,’ which seems an impossible and 
foolish command ; *‘ Woman, what have I to 
do with thee?’ a rough and ungentle rebuff— 
while your careful explanations of the actual 
Greek, and scholarlike rendering of the pas- 
sages in question, and of hundreds of others, 
may be met by the unexpected retort, ‘ Do 
you suppose, fellow working-men, that if the 
New ‘Testament had been meant for all the 
world it would have been written in Greek at 
all?’” 

Let us step inside the lecture-hall on 
Sunday afternoon for a moment. There has 
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been a discussion to-day on what the world 
owes to Christianity as compared with other 
religious systems, half-educated speakers have 
spoken of the wise teaching of the great men 
of antiquity: Buddha and Aristotle have been 
vaguely dwelt upon ; much has been said, 
and little to the purpose—and last of all the 
Head rises to conclude the discussion. Ina 
few rapid words he puts the case as it is; on 
one side he draws the picture of Aristotle’s 
ideal man, cold, proud, and loveless, and of 
Buddha’s outlook on a cessation of conscious 
life as the goal of man—and on the other, in 
a few words quivering with emotion, the 
ideal of man in Christ, strong, meek and 
lovable, with his eyes set on the “ blessed 
hope of immortality” ; and the listeners depart 
a little nearer to embracing the truth. “ The 
Sunday lecture has (éo/d,” the Head said to 
me the other day ; “from that room now 
fifty men have been confirmed, and become 
communicants.” 

And it is the same in summer time upon 
the stand of the Christian Evidence Society 
in Victoria Park, East London’s one spot of 
green grass, and water, and shade. The 
new Bishop of Stepney has already made the 
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acquaintance of thousands of his flock there, 
as Sunday after Sunday he has stood among 
them, wrestling with their difficulties with such 
patience and courtesy, that even his bitterest 
Secularist foe was once forced to exclaim: 
“Oh, Mr. Ingram, you’re better than your 
creed.” 

One of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s characters 
“ wanted to preach religion, handsome and 
out of the wet,” and may be that has been 
the weakness of a great many other people ; 
perhaps Mr. Ingram’s example will alter all 
this. ‘ After all, why should we not preach 
in the open air?” says he. ‘There is plenty 
of room ; it is cheap, and the seats are free, 
or rather, in many cases there are no seats. 
Great preachers like Wesley and Whitfield 
did much of their work in the open air. 
The fact which probably keeps most clergy 
back, namely, the vast amount of nonsense 
which is uttered in the open air, should really 
be an argument for trying to vary it with a 
little sense.” Mr. Ingram’s own account of 
the Jocale of this outdoor preaching should 
hardly be missed. ‘“ There is the Secularist 
back to back with me; the Labour Church 
is on my right ; a mission service in the dis- 
tance, under some trees, with a band; the 
Socialists on my left with a red banner; a 
few gathered round a Salvation Army lass ; 
an even smaller group round a banner with 
a ‘Flying Roll,’ chiefly remarkable for the 
men having their hair rolled up under their 
hats, it being against the tenets of their faith 
to cut it (though I may say that what that 
faith is no one has yet discovered, in spite 
of their being in the park every Sunday for 
the last twenty-five years); and I can well 
remember how, when we were in full swing 
about four o’clock last summer, including, by 
the way,a Mormon who was holding forth 
close by me, an old gentleman with a very 
cracked voice suddenly jumped on to a stone 
and drew a crowd round him by saying, in 
an engaging way, at the top of his voice, ‘ I 
have just come here to say a few words about 
that old ’umbug General Booth.’ ” 

“What kind of preacher is the new 
Bishop?” is a question that will naturally 
be asked by my readers. I have heard him 
in the University pulpit, I have heard him 
in a West End church, in an East End 
mission-hall, in a Boys’ Club, in the open 
air, and I have always been struck, first by 
the applicability of his words to his congrega- 
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tion—whatever that congregation be, he is 
in touch with it at once, and yet the same 
earnestness and simplicity of form, illustra- 
tion, and expression runs through all his 
sermons. “ Preaching,” he said the other 
day, “is the delivery of a message from God. 
The whole origin of preaching lies back in a 
plan of God’s. For purposes of His own, 
and for reasons we cannot presume to fathom, 
He saw fit to make a preaching ministry His 
instrument for the salvation of the world. 
‘To be brought so 
close into the life 
of the Godhead 
is enough to 
make us ascend 
the pulpit-steps 
with awe, to the 
latest day of our 
ministerial life.” 

The same 
steady outspoken- 
ness, characteris- 
tic of his talk to 
boys and men in 
the East, marks 
his words in West 
End pulpits. His 
Lenten addresses 
on “The Friends 
and Foes. of 
Christ” were di- 
rect practical 
attempts to move 
the sluggish cur- 
rent of West End 
life into holiness 
in every-day life. 
In a fashionable 
Bayswater con- 
gregation, St. 
John’s “ Love one 
another ” was the text of this pertinent ques- 
tion: “* How about our servants? What 
sort of story would they tell? Would they 
never have to say that the mistress so 
popular, so gracious, so winning in society, 
was a very different person behind the scenes 
—exacting, selfish, irritable, vain, hard to 
please?” and the simple advice followed, 
“Let the great influence that changed 
St. John change you, and they will take 
knowledge of you in your home that ‘ you 
have been with Jesus.’” 

His preaching is always quite easy to 
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follow, and he loves the good old arrange- 
ment of “three heads,” which are all develop- 
ments or parts of one very simple idea. As 
to their forcibleness, a fact from the East 
and a fact from the West will suffice to show 
it. On one occasion he was pressing home 
the great danger of not breaking “ the chain 
of sin” at once, and a well-to-do man sent 
for him afterwards to his house, and thrust 
a brandy-bottle into his hand. ‘ There,” he 
said, “ that’s my chain, and you knew it. I 
saw your eye on 
me all the time.” 
Mr. Ingram had 
not even noticed 
the man in the 
church. The West 
Ind fact is that 
the collection at 
the church where 
the courses of 
Lenten sermons 
were —_ preached 
reached over 
£200, and was 
sent to Oxford 
House. 

The new 
Bishop comes of 
a Worcestershire 
family, and was 
educated at Marl- 
borough School 
and Keble Col- 
lege; he was 
Chaplain to Dr. 
Maclagan when 
Bishop of Lich- 
field, and left that 
post to come to 
East London. He 
is very active, and 
even at Oxford House used to spare an hour 
now and then for the Fives-court, or for a row 
on the Lea; his bicycle always goes with him 
on his yearly holiday, and for that month in 
the summer he loves to be near a golf-link. 
The ordinary seaside place is little to his 
mind ; he must be, he always says, “ where 
there is something to do.” 

I think his favourite place in Oxford 
House in the morning, for study and quiet, 
used to be the roof of the great building that 
towers up far above the poor, narrow, ‘* mean 
streets” in which it is situated. Upon the 
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leads it is fairly quiet, and there is generally 
a freshness in the air, which the imagination 
might liken to a sea-breeze. Up there new 
plans were thought over, and new addresses 
prepared ; and from that vantage-ground the 
wide expanse from Whitechapel to Hackney 
lay spread out for miles ; streets upon streets, 
church-spires, gin-palaces, and Victoria Park, 
and the Poorsland, reclaimed by his energy 
for Bethnal Greenites for ever. Many, many 
times must Mr. Ingram have gazed roundupon 
the waste of heathendom, and thought of the 
“Promised Land.” Now he has entered it 
as Bishop—we must wish him God-speed. 

With what hopes and intentions and desires 
does he enter upon the charge of these 
many millions? ‘Time will reveal this best : 
but, unless a year or so has changed him, he 
is the most optimistic of men, and the most 
confident in the future evangelisation of East 
London. 

“ Let me say at once,” he said at Cam- 
bridge, “that I am an optimist through and 
through, and yet not, I hope, a shallow 





optimist, for I think you will admit that I 
have not shirked stating some very ugly 
facts ; but I am an optimist because I believe 
that I see, under the ugly appearances, deep 
grounds for the strongest hope.” 

Yes, in spite of the lamentably low 
standard of outward religious observance, in 
spite of intemperance, in spite of indiffer- 
ence, true work in the spirit of Christ has 
not been fruitless, and the spirit of brother- 
hood is moving the heart of our great cities 
towards the revelation of brotherhood in 
Him. The new Bishop knows this, he has 
felt the impulse in the heart of the crowd, 
and he takes up his work with a hopeful 
heart. This is what he says: 

“Let not the great rush of the spirit of 
brotherhood leave any one of us behind. ‘The 
darkness is already passing away, and the 
light is beginning to shine. May it be the 
prelude of a new era, the prophecy of a new 
age, a light which shall never cease to 
brighten till the day has dawned, and for 
ever the shadows flee away.” 


IS IT GREY OR GOLD? 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


HAD just come over the bridge which 
divides_Workstow into two irregular 
halves. It was a September day and 
still: so still that the country sounds, 

with a kind of distant clearness, filled the 
pauses of the traffic of the town. 

It was as I stepped off the bridge that 
he joined me. He came from behind, and 
greeted me almost before he reached my 
side. I was confused because, though I 
seemed to know his face, I could not call 
his name to mind, and there was such a 
friendly assurance in his manner that I was 
ashamed to ask it. Ihave since that day 
made countless efforts to recall his appear- 
ance, but there remains to me nothing but 
the pervading idea of his goodwill towards 
me and the memory of his clear eyes. He 
was tall; I-am persuaded that he was tall. 
He talked about many chance things, the 
day’s beauty and the busy streets. It struck 


me that I never felt better than at that 
moment, mentally and physically, and I 
remarked on the bracing effect of the early 
autumnal air. He smiled, and I began to 
seek in the smile for the lost name. It was 
a smile which reflected my own sense of 
well-being and intensified it. It threw me 
back to the days when, holding by my 
mother’s gown, I went with her on some 
rare expedition, content, yet filled with joy- 
ful expectation—when the nuts were ripe or 
the wild raspberries. “I really must ask 
his name,” I said to myself, but at the 
moment I saw an old acquaintance across 
the street and, replying to his nod, forgot. 
It was not, however, his salutation which 
made me forget, it was his appearance. He 
was a striking-looking figure, and made him- 
self felt wherever he went as a person of 
consequence ; but to-day he was—I know no 
better name for it—blurred. A grey haze 
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clung to him and streamed lightly away from 
him in all directions. He was not obscured 
but dimmed, the high red of his cheeks had 
lost something of its sharpness. 

My companion turned at my exclamation, 
hut nothing clouded the frank serenity of 
his face. 1 looked ahead: the topaz clear- 
ness of the air was undisturbed except where 
the dancing midges rose and fell. 

“Did you see that man on the other 
I asked. 

“Ves,” he answered. “ He seemed in a 
great hurry, but his life is a hurry, isn’t it ?” 

As a matter of fact it was. 

“But did that 
most peculiar mist about him ? 
eagerly. 

‘You mean his aura—his atmosphere ?” 
The fine eyes, kind and penetrating, were 
bent on mine. 


side ?” 


strange—that 
*» I said 


you see 





“His atmosphere! I don’t undcr- 
stand , 
“ Yes, that was what I said.” My new 


friend—or my old friend—put his hand on 
arm. ‘ Have you never noticed it? 
Look at the people about us ! ” 

Something very remarkable had happened 
to my eyes, or to the passers-by. About 
every one of these last was an enveloping 
haze, closing round them and _ streaming 
from them. The two girls in front of me, 
young figures full of grace, were in a cloud, 
half-grey, half-gold. From the one, a dim 
shadow stretched like smoke across the 
street, from the other radiated luminous 
particles as when a shaft of sunlight strikes 
the murky air. 

My senses stimulated with surprise, I 
saw that all who passed were affected by the 
cloud about them, brightening within the 
atmosphere of the one and darkening within 
that of the other. 

About a few of those who were in the 
streets the mist shot with 
flames. About fewer still it was a flaming 
mantle, ardent at the centre, which was the 
person, and those who went by turned to 
look at them, some smiling as men do in 
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happy dreams, some with longing eyes, and 
one or two with tears. 

One such radiant creature touched me 
as he passed, and a warmth penetrated to 
my soul. I knew him; he was my eold 
college tutor. I remember how we used to 
say that it didn’t pay to be too much with 
him, delightful as he was. He was apt to 
fill one with inconvenient aspirations. It 
relief to some of us that he stam- 

When we left used to 
make merry over it, and in the jests the 
aspirations of most of us took flight. Mine did. 

I only saw two men unaffected by these 
centres of light and heat—the haze about 
them was dank as a November fog. 

As we walked on I noticed wo people at 
different points: a man and a woman. In 
their shrouding mists a blue lightning of 
death played, darting outwards at all sides, 
and as the bright presences drew near to 
them and passed the gleam of the light- 
ning intensified, as did the gloom of their 
And yet, a hundred paces farther, 
the woman looked behind. 

We had gone a mile or more before I 
remembered my companion, but he was 
with me still. 

He was with me still, yet not the same. 
Between us wavered a greyness as of a winter 
twilight, but his features had received from 
it no blur, and the unclouded eyes gazed 
steadily—was it sorrowfully ?—into mine. 

Through the dimness throbbed towards 
me quick arrows of living light. ‘The touch 
of them was life, and the mist around me 
glowed and fired as they darted through. I 
strove to pierce it, to get nearer to my 
friend, from whose radiant personality these 
streamed. But I could not get 
beyond the cloud. 

Then the solemn eyes of love enlightened 
me—the cloud was my own atmosphere. 
When I recovered from this shock of know- 
ledge the night had fallen and I was alone. 
But it was a night not without its stars : they 
thronged above me clear and shining as the 
eyes of my friend. 
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THE LAUREL WALK 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Auruor or “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER III 
MR. MILNE AND ANOTHER 


UNCHEON at Fir Cottage was not 
an attractive meal. Perhaps the 
least so of the three principal repasts 
of the day. There was a certain 

flavour of early dinner about it, recalling the 
days of the sisters’ childhood, when roast 
mutton and rice pudding formed, with but 
little variety, the piece de résistance of the 
daily menu, though for Mr. Morion himself 
there was usually some special and more 
attractive little dish. 

But to-day the walk in the fresh invigor- 
ating air had given the two elder sisters a 
satisfactory appetite, in which, chilblains not- 
withstanding, Eira was seldom deficient. 

Frances and Betty had returned only 
just in time to make their appearance 
punctually in the dining-room, and in the 
first interest of hearing how her commissions 
had been executed, Lady Emma forgot to 
question them as to the result of their 
intended inquiries at the Craig Morion 
Lodge. Not so Eira. She was fuming with 
impatience all the time that Frances was 
repeating the laundress’s excuses for the 
faulty condition in which Mr. Morion’s 
shirt fronts had been sent home, or Betty 
explaining, for her part, the reason why she 
had brought a packet of oblong instead of 
square postcards. 

Eira’s opportunity came at last. 

“ And what about the big house?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Oh yes,” said her mother, eagerly 
enough ; for which her youngest daughter 
mentally blessed her, saying to herself that 
after all “mamma was not without some 
points of sympathy.” “Ihave been wondering 


all the morning if there was going to be any- 
thing to hear. Did you see the Webbs?” 

‘* We saw Mrs. Webb,” said Frances, “ on 
our way home. She really is in a flutter of 
excitement,” and here Frances became con- 
scious of a half-suppressed movement on 
her father’s part, showing that he, too, was 
listening with interest. ‘It appears,” she 
went on, “that Mr. Milne is expected here 
this evening ? 

“ About time,” interrupted Mr. Morion. 
“ There are several things waiting for him to 
decide. ‘Tomlinson shelters himself behind 
Milne in an absurd way, whenever he’s asked 
to do anything. ‘There’s that gate—coming 
this evening, do you say?” he broke off. 
‘Why should any one be excited about that?” 

“You didn’t let me finish, papa,” said 
Frances, for in her quiet way she could some- 
times hold her own very effectually with her 
father. ‘“ Mr. Milne is coming for a special 
reason; he is accompanied by, or accom- 
panying, a Mr. somebody else—Mrs. 
Webb couldn’t remember his name—who is 
thinking of taking Craig Morion for a time.” 

Her father started. 

“ They are going to let it?” he exclaimed, 
for he had all the old-world prejudice against 
the modern fashion of everybody living in 
somebody else’s house. ‘ They’re actually 
going to let it? More shame to them—the 
real birthplace of the family as it is—and just 
because it’s small they care nothing about it 
in comparison with their other houses.” 

“ But it isn’t like selling it,” said Betty. 
“ For my part, I shall be only too delighted 
if they do let it. Anything for a change, 
and at worst a chance of nice neighbours.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Emma, agreeing for 
once, not uncordially, with her daughter’s 
point of view. “I don’t see why you need 
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feel sore about it, Charles. Far better for 
the house to be lived in and aired, than to 
be shut up in that damp dreariness.” 

“We do very well without neighbours,” 
said Mr. Morion hastily. “Far better have 
none than objectionable ones.” 

“ Why should they be objectionable? ” 
said Eira. “ There must be plenty of nice 
people in the world as well as disagreeable 
ones.” . 

“Yes,” said Betty, “ why should we take 
for granted that if new people come to Craig 
Morion, they shouldn’t be nice and plea- 
sant ?” 

** Nice and pleasant they might be,” replied 
her father, “in their own world of wealth 
and luxury and among themselves. But 
in such a case your common sense might 
tell you that it is most unlikely that they 
would give a thought to your existence, or 
even know of it, living in poverty as we do. 
And one thing I shall never allow,” he went 
on, working himself up into assuredly very 
premature irritation, “I give you fair warn- 
ing, and that is I will allow no sort of patron- 
ising.” 

Not only his three daughters but even 
poor Lady Emma looked aghast at this un- 
expected fulmination. 

“It is too bad,” thought the younger girls 
to themselves, “that we should be scolded 
beforehand for a state of things which will 
probably never come to pass.” 

“‘ And it is no good,” said Betty afterwards 
when she found herself alone with Eira, “ no 
good trying to get up the tiniest little bit of 
excitement or variety in our lives. Papa is 
too bad! I’m going to give up trying for 
anything, except a sort of stupid lethargic 
contentment. Perhaps that’s what people 
mean by the discipline of life.” 

“T can’t quite think that,” Eira replied. 
* Look at Francie, now. You can’t say she’s 
in a state of lethargic resignation. She 
looks out for any little pleasure as eagerly as 
for the first primroses in the spring.” For 
Eira was on the whole less impressionable 
than Betty, or perhaps constitutionally 
stronger, and therefore more able to repel 
the insidious attacks of not-to-be-wondered- 
at depression, before which Betty felt fre- 
quently all but powerless. 

But this conversation took place later in 
the afternoon. At the luncheon table her 
father’s bitter and hurting words incited 
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Frances as usual to exert her calming in- 
fluence. 

“Tt would be such a terrible pity,” she 
thought to herself, “for papa to begin 
nursing up prejudices against these possible 
neighbours.” 

“I scarcely think,” she said aloud, gently, 
“that any people coming to Craig Morion 
could altogether ignore us, or rather,” with a 
bright inspiration, “that it would be possible 
for us altogether to ignore ¢hem, Our very 
name would forbid it ; and surely, papa, you, 
who know far more of the world than any of 
us, would hesitate to say that even in this 
material age money is everything.” 

Mr. Morion fell unsuspectingly into the 
innocent little trap laid for him by his eldest 
daughter. 

“] have never said such a thing, or 
thought such a thing,” he replied, turning 
upon her sharply. “ Money by itself every- 
thing? Faugh! Nonsense! All I say is, 
what every person with any common sense 
must say, that without money very few other 
things are worth having from a worldly point 
of view. It is certainly the oil without which 
no machine can be worked, let it be the 
most perfect of its kind,” and having emitted 
these sentiments, he looked round for his 
family’s approval, having talked himself 
almost into a good humour. 

“ There is a great deal in what you say,” 
murmured his wife, while Frances remarked 
that she scarcely saw how it could be other- 
wise from a worldly standpoint, and she did 
not add the second part of her reflection, 
namely, Was the worldlystandpoint the truest 
or best from which to look out on the pro- 
blems of life? The younger girls had given 
but scant attention to their father’s dictum, 
or the comments it had drawn forth. 

As the day went on, the look of the out- 
side world grew gloomier again. 

“I really agree with you, Betty,” said Eira, 
“that there’s not much use or satisfaction 
in our trying to do anything with this terrible 
old room. It és so ugly!” and she gazed 
round her in a sort of despair. 

“No,” said Betty, “I don’t quite think 
so. It is more dull than offensively ugly. 
A few things would make a great difference 
—more than you realise. Pretty fresh 
muslin curtains to begin with—I think it’s 
the greatest mistake not to have them in 
winter as well as in summer—esides the. 
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**Tf you'll allow me a Zi¢é/e bit of the fire I should 
be grateful” 


thick ones, of course—and two or three big 
rich-coloured rugs, and a few nice squashy 
sofa cushions, and——” 

“My dearest child, start by providing 
yourself with Aladdin’s lamp in the first 
place,” said Eira ; but Betty had worked her- 
self up into a small fit of enthusiasm, as was 
her “ way,” and would not be snubbed. 

“Yes,” she went on, “ I could do wonders 
with the room without any very important 
changes; you see, its present monotony 
would do well enough as a background, and 
—oh, Francie, do come in and listen to my 
ideas about this room.” 

Frances, who had been employing herself 
since luncheon, if not really usefully, at least 
with the honest intention of being so, by 
writing various letters to her father’s dictation, 
for a new source of personal uneasiness had 
lately suggested itself to Mr. Morion in the 
shape of fears that his eyesight was failing— 
Frances came forward into the room and 
looked about her. 

“Those trails and bunches of leaves are 
lovely,” she said heartily, ‘ they make all the 
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difference in the world, and it will all look 
still prettier when the fire has burnt up a 
little,” for one of the changeless rules at Fir 
Cottage was that the drawing-room fire 
should only be lighted at four o’clock. 

She moved towards it as she spoke, and 
gave it an audacious touch with the poker. 

“Dear me, how chilly it is!” she went 
on. “ Aren’t you both half-frozen, or is it the 
change from papa’s study, where I’ve been 
sitting? He does keep it sohot. And oh! 
by-the-bye, you will be interested to hear that 
I’ve just been writing a note to his dictation 
making an appointment for to-morrow with 
Mr. Milne, for a letter came by the afternoon 
post saying he was to be down here this 
evening for a couple of days, and would see 
papa about those repairs that the bailiff 
couldn’t order without his authority, and— 
now wouldn't you like to know the name of 
the man who’s coming down with him ?—ail 
that old Webb told us was quite correct ! ” 

“ Flow interesting,” exclaimed Eira, “ how 
extraordinarily interesting! Yes, of course, 
do tell us his name at once.” 

“He is a Mr. Littlewood,” Frances replied. 
“T don’t know his first name, nor whether 
he is young or old, or indeed anything about 
him, except that 

“ What ?” said Eira quickly. 

“Oh, it is only the tone of Mr. Milne’s 
letter which papa showed me. He seems 
to take for granted that we know something 
about this man, and when I asked papa he 
said he had some vague remembrance of 
one of Mr. Morion’s sisters having married 
some one of the name several years ago. 
One of the elder sisters he thinks it was, so 
in this case Mr. Littlewood must be a middle- 
aged man,” Frances added. 

“I’m sure I don’t mind in the least 
whether he’s old or young,” said Eira, “ if 
only they bring a little life about the place. 
I only hope they’re not going to turn out 
invalids coming down here for perfect quiet 
and: rest, and all that kind of thing.” 

“‘Tt’s sure to be something of that sort,” 
said Betty, speaking for the first time, rather 
drearily. ‘“ What else in the name of every- 
thing that’s sensible would any one come to 
Craig Bay for?” 

“Craig Morion ‘isn’t quite the same as 
Craig Bay,” said Eira. “A country house 
makes its own entourage. ‘There are lots of 
places—delightful to stay at—which must 
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look more isolated and out of the world 
than this place does, when they are shut up. 
But do tell us, does he actually say that Mr. 
Littlewood’s going to take it?” 

Frances considered. 

“If you want his very words,” she replied, 
‘‘] think they are that Mr. Littlewood is 
coming to see the house with ‘a view toa 
possible tenancy.’ Dear me! what a long 
day this has. seemed! Isn’t it tea-time 
yet ?” 

“It’s,” said Betty, peering up at the time- 
piece, for the room was already growing 
dusky, “it’s a quarter or twenty minutes 
past four. There’s one thing I do thank 
papa for,” she added, speaking more briskly 
at the prospect of afternoon tea in ten 
minutes, “that he keeps the clocks going 
correctly. It would be too horrible if they 
were all standing still and out of repair. 
I'rances,’” she went on, “it’s a worn-out 
subject, I’m afraid, but can you think of 
any way in which we three, or any one of 
us, could make a little money? It has 
come into my head so this afternoon how 
delightful it would be to brighten up this 
room a little. Even the thought of old 
Milne looking in makes me long for it to 
be rather more like other people’s.” 

Before this, Frances, who rarely allowed 
her hands to be idle, had ensconced herself 
in a corner as near a window as she could 
manage, anxious to benefit by the last re- 
mains of daylight for a beautiful bit of 
embroidery, which represented her special 
fancy work, and this for practical reasons. 
Her materials were of the simplest, being 
merely white lawn and embroidery cotton, 
with which, nevertheless, thanks to her 
quickness at transferring designs, she was 
often able to add beauty to her younger 
sisters’ otherwise undecorated attire. 

Before replying, she glanced at her handi- 
work. 

*‘ Personally, I can think of nothing but 
my work,” she said. “ But there are such 
beautiful imitations of hand embroidery now- 
adays that I don’t believe I should get much 
for it, so that really it’s better to use it 
and I must that the first 
thing 7 want money for is to help ws to be 
better dressed, rather than our drawing- 
room.” 

She looked at her regretfully. 
Nature had not done badly by either of 


ourselves ; say 


sisters 
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them, and each had a distinct style of her 
own, which, however, even their sister’s partial 
eyes could not but own was shown to the 
very smallest advantage by the chefs d'auvre 
of Miss Tobias, the village seamstress, who 
spent a few days at Fir Cottage two or three 
times a year for the purpose of manipulating 
new material, or transmogrifying old, into 
clothes for the sisters’ wear. 

“Yes,” said Betty, agreeing with the ex- 
pression she saw in her sister’s eyes, “we 
are atrociously dressed: there’s no other word 
for it I know; and what makes it doubly 
hard to bear is the old story. If mamma 
would allow us even fifteen pounds a year 
each, in our own hands, there would be 
some hope of better things. I am sure 
we could manage better, but as things are it 
is quite hopeless. ‘That was what made 
speak of this room instead of ourselves.” 

Frances sighed and folded up her work 
for the time, for there came the welcome 
sound of the tea-tray and its contents. 

“They both might look so pretty,” she 
thought to herself. She watched Betty’s 
slight figure as she helped to arrange the 
cups and saucers with her little white hands, 
and Eira’s lovely hair as it glimmered and 
glowed in the firelight. ‘“ How is it that 
people will see things with such different 
eyes? If mamma cou/d but see them as I 

And how, comparatively speaking, 
small effort might make them and their lives 
so different.” 


me 


do! 


For Frances thought a great deal more 
than she expressed. She had an almost 
morbid terror of adding or exaggerating any 
new grounds of discontent to the two, who 
often seemed to her more her children than 
her sisters, slight as was in reality the differ- 
ence of which separated her from 
them. 


age 
An approaching rustle—somehow or other 
their father always announced his advent by 
a rustle: this time it was that of the after- 
noon paper he had just opened—made her 
look up in expectation of some request or 
complaint. This time, by good luck, it was 
the former. 

“Sorry to disturb you, young ladies,” he 
said in an unwontedly amiable tone, “ but if 
you'll allow me a dittle bit of the fire, I 
should be grateful. Where is your mother ?” 
and as at that moment Lady Emma made 
her appearance, “I have a letter from Milne 
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at last, you will be glad to hear,” he said, 
addressing her, “so I hope these wretched 
repairs will now be seen to,” 

Lady Emma replied with unusual anima- 
tion. 

* You mean that he is really coming 
down?” she said; ‘‘and what about the 
second arrival expected? Is it true that we 
are to have neighbours at Craig Morion as 
the girls heard? ” 

‘‘ Dear, dear!” said her husband ; “ what 
incorrigible gossips women are!” But his 
tone was still agreeable. ‘ It is true that a 
Mr. Littlewood is thinking of the place. 
And, by-the-bye, Emma, your memory may 
be better than mine. Is there not some 
connection between the Littlewoods and— 
the Morions?” 





**He's coming in; I do belicve he’s coming in” 
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“To be sure,” said Lady Emma, a spot 
of colour appearing on her cheeks with 
gratification at his flattering appeal. ‘To 
be sure: the present man’s eldest sister 
married one of the Littlewoods of Daleshire. 
No doubt it’s one of them—perhaps the 
very one.” But on Eira’s following up 
this promising beginning by further in- 
quiries, her mother declared herself unable 
to give any more particulars, and the con- 
versation lapsed into its usual mono- 
tonous and scarcely more than monosyllabic 
character. 

Still, throughout the rest of the evening 
the sisters were conscious of a slight stir in 
the moral atmosphere; very little, it must 
be confessed, was enough to give them this 
sensation ; and when the next morning at 
breakfast their father announced his inten- 
tion of shortening his usual—when the 
weather was fine enough—afternoon con- 
stitutional, by reason of the probability “ of 
Milne looking in about tea-time,” they felt 
justified in harbouring a definite expectation 
of some break in the regular routine. 

The weather was somewhat milder, thanks 
to which and to Frances’ nursing, Eira’s 
chilblains were decidedly on the mend, in 
itself enough to raise her spirits to an extent 
which would appear disproportionate to the 
happy beings who know not the woe and 
misery occasioned by these unwelcome 
visitors. : 

Lady Emma was heard to give certain 
injunctions as to afternoon tea, which en- 
couraged Frances to follow suit. 

“You would like us to be in by four 
o’clock or thereabouts, I suppose?” she 
said, “in case of Mr. Milne’s coming,” for 
the old lawyer was sufficiently man of the 
world for a little gossip with him to be a by 
no means disagreeable variety. 

Lady Emma looked up vaguely. 

‘*He may only have time for a talk with 
your father,” she replied. ‘“ But—well, yes, 
you may as well be at hand. For one thing, 
your father may want you, and there’s no 
reason why you all shouldn’t be here at tea- 
time as usual.” 

“Or not as usual,” said Betty, as they ran 
upstairs to put on their outdoor things. 
“IT warn you both that whatever you do, / 
am going to try to make myself fit to be 
seen for once, and I advise you to do the 
same. It stands to reason that if these 
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‘*Lady Emma greeted Mr. Milne with 


Littlewoods are coming down here, they'll 
be asking Mr. Milne about possible and im- 
possible neighbours, and as they are connec- 
tions of the other Morions, our name must 
catch their attention.” 

‘And we certainly don’t want to be 
described as dowdy—no, I won’t say old 
maids—but getting on in that direction sort 
of people,” said Eira. “Yes, Betty, I back 
you up. Let’s, at any rate, do the best we 
can. Our best serge skirts aren’t so bad, as 
country clothes go, and we may as well wear 
our black silk blouses—the ones mamma 
gave us when Uncle Avone died—they’re 
such a much better cut than poor Tobias 
can achieve.” 

“But we’re not supposed to wear them 
till some other old relation dies,” said 
Frances. “There are ever so many still, a 
generation or so older than mamma! It’s 
wonderful how Irish people cling to life! 
And I don’t suppose we'd get such nice 
blouses again in a hurry.” 
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what for her was unusual affability ” 


“Well, you needn’t wear yours,” said 
Eira; “somehow you always manage to 
look better than we do!” In which there 
was a certain truth, for Frances had the 
advantage of superior height, and her un- 
deniable good looks more nearly approached 
beauty, though of a somewhat severe type, 
than Betty’s delicate sweetness or Eira’s 
brilliant colouring. 

“ My old velveteen looks wonderful still 
by candlelight, I must allow,” said Frances, 
not ill-pleased by her sister’s innocent flattery, 
*‘and I dare say mamma won’t notice your 
blouses.” 

« Any way she can’t scold us before old 
Milne,” said Eira, “and I don’t care the 
least bit if she does after he’s gone. All I 
do care for is that he should be able to 
speak of us with a certain amount of— 
not exactly deference, nor admiration, nor 
even appreciation, but simply as not being 
completely ‘out of the running,’ we may 
say, so far as appearance goes.” 








The result of this confabulation was not 
altogether unsatisfactory. The two younger 
girls, at least, had a certain childlike plea- 
sure in the sensation of being better dressed 
than usual, which was not without a touch 
of real pathos, being as far removed from 
any shadow of vanity or even self-satisfaction 
as could be the case in feminine nature. 

They were sitting in the drawing-room in 
the half-light of the quickly waning day, 
brightened by the ruddy reflections from a 
much better fire than usual, when their 
mother came in hastily, glancing round with 
her short-sighted eyes. 

“ Frances,” she said, “ are you there? I 
told you to be ready. Your father has just 
looked out of his study calling for you, and 
I said I would send you.” 

Frances started up, not hastily, her move- 
ments were never hasty, but had a knack of 
inspiring the onlooker with a pleasant sense 
of readiness, of completed preparation for 
whatever she was wanted for. 

‘‘©T am here, mamma,” she said. I will 
go to the study at once. Is papa alone?” 

“Of course not,” said her mother, “ Mr. 
Milne has been with him for quite half an 
hour. I was just wondering if we should 
ring for tea.” 

“ T will go to the pantry, if you like,” said 
Betty, “‘and see that it’s quite ready, so that 
the moment you ring it can come in.” 

Frances by this time had already left the 
room, but she returned again almost im- 
mediately. 

“Tt was only some papers that papa 
couldn’t find,” she said, “ but he’s got them 
now. They’re just coming in to tea, shall I 
ring for it, mamma?” 

Betty and the tea-tray made their appear- 
ance simultaneously, as did the lamps, and 
a moment or two later Mr. Morion and his 
visitor crossed the little hall to the drawing- 
room. 

Lady Emma greeted Mr. Milne with what, 
for her, was unusual affability; the truth 
being that she was by no means devoid of 
curiosity as to the talked-of changes at the 
big house, though she would have scorned 
direct inquiry on the subject. The old 
lawyer glanced kindly at the two younger 
girls, saying to himself as he did so that their 
appearance had decidedly altered for the 
better. 


“ Not that they were ever plain-looking,” 
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he reflected, “but they seem better turned 
out somehow—a touch less countrified.” 

And he felt honestly pleased, for he had 
known the young people at Fir Cottage the 
greater part of their lives, and it had often 
struck him that their lines could scarcely 
be said to have fallen in pleasant places. 

“You have brought us rather better 
weather,” said Frances, when her mother’s 
first remarks had subsided into silence. It 
seemed to her that Mr. Milne’s manner was 
a trifle preoccupied, and neither Mr. Morion 
nor his wife could be said to possess much 
of the art of conversation. 

‘“* Yes, really ?” replied the lawyer. “ I’m 
glad we put off a day or two in that case, for 
much depends on first impressions of a 
place.” 

“You are not alone, then?” said Lady 
Emma; and three pairs of ears, at least, 
listened eagerly for his reply. 

“Why, don’t you remember, my dear?” 
said Mr. Morion, intercepting it. “I told 
you that Milne was coming down with a 
Mr. Littlewood, who is thinking of renting 
Craig Morion for a time. By-the-bye,” he 
went on, “what does he think of the 
place ?” 

“ He’s taken by it, decidedly,” said the 
lawyer, “and though my clients have no 
very special reason for letting it, still they 
will not be sorry to do so. A house always 
deteriorates more or less if left too long 
uninhabited, and ‘ 

At that moment came the unusual sound 
of the front door bell ringing—an energetic 
ring too, as if touched by a hand whose 
owner neither liked nor was accustomed to 
being kept waiting. 





CHAPTER IV 
BETTY IN ARMS 


Mr. MILNE started to his feet half involun- 
tarily. 

“He has been expecting this summons,” 
thought Frances. 

“T am afraid,” he said, turning to his 
hostess apologetically, “I am afraid I must 
not allow myself to enjoy a cup of your 
excellent tea, for that must be Mr. Little- 
wood. He’s been looking round the place 
with the bailiff this afternoon, and we 
arranged that he should call for me here, 
as we have a good deal of business before 
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us this evening; so may I ask you to 
excuse _ 

“ By no means,” said Mr. Morion in a 
tone of unwonted heartiness. ‘“ We can’t 
think of excusing you, Milne. On the con- 
trary, can you not ask Mr. Littlewood to 
join us? A few moments’ delay in tackling 
your business cannot possibly signify.” 

The three pairs of ears could scarcely 
credit what they heard, the three pairs of 
eyes exchanged furtive glances, while Lady 
Emma murmured something vaguely civil 
by way of endorsement of her husband’s 
proposal. 

It was the lawyer who hesitated. To tell 
the truth, knowing the peculiarities of his 
present host as he did, he had been feeling 
during the last quarter of an hour somewhat 
nervous, and he now devoutly wished that 
he had not suggested Mr. Littlewood’s call- 
ing for him at Fir Cottage, seeing that his 
talk with Mr. Morion had been so much 
longer than he had anticipated. 

“ T should not have let myself be persuaded 
to come in to tea,” he thought, “and then I 
could have met Littlewood just outside.” 

And now his misgivings, thanks to Mr. 
Morion’s unusual amiability, turned in the 
other direction. 

“Ten to one,” so his inner reflections 
ran on, “Littlewood will be annoyed at 
being asked to come in.” For by way of 
precautionary excuse for any possible surli- 
ness on the part of the representative Morion 
of the neighbourhood, should he and the 
stranger come across each other, poor Mr. 
Milne had thought it politic to describe Fir 
Cottage and its inmates in no very attractive 
terms. 

“TI think, perhaps,” he began aloud, 
addressing his hostess, and rising as he 
spoke, “I think perhaps I had better not 
suggest Mr. Littlewood’s joining us, though 
I shall take care to convey to him your kind 
wish that he should do so. I have been 
decoyed,” with a smile in his host’s direc- 
tion, “into staying an unwarrantable time 
already, and as I must positively return to 
town to-morrow morning, I have really a 
good deal of work to get through to- 
night.” 

Lady Emma would have yielded the point, 
and was beginning to say something to that 
effect, when her husband interrupted her. 
Mr. Morion was nothing if not obstinate, 
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and now that the fiat had gone forth that 
the stranger was to be admitted, enter he 
must at all costs. 

* Nonsense, my good sir,” he said in what 
for him was a tone of light jocularity. ‘“ There 
now! I hear them answering the door and 
your friend inquiring for you. Just ask him 
to come in,” and he opened the drawing- 
room door as he spoke. “I'll step out with 
you myself.” 

There was no longer any getting out of it 
for Mr. Milne. He hurried forward with 
the intention of an explanatory word or two 
with Mr. Littlewood, but in this he literally 
reckoned without his host, for Mr. Morion 
was at his heels, and there was nothing for it 
but a formal introduction on the spot. 

‘« Pray, come in,” said Mr. Morion; ‘“ we 
are just having tea. My wife and daughters 
are in the drawing-room,” he said, with a 
wave of his hand in that direction, “and 
Mr. Milne always pays us a visit when he 
comes down.” 

The new-comer glanced at the lawyer in 
some surprise. This was scarcely the boorish 
hermit who had been described to him. All 
the same, he was not desirous of embar- 
rassing himself with the acquaintanceship of 
this family, whose very existence he had 
almost ignored, or at least forgotten, till Mr. 
Milne took occasion to refer to them. 

But the afternoon was drawing in to 
evening ; it was raw and chilly outside, and 
disagreeably draughty in the doorway where 
he stood, and the prospect of a hot cup of 
tea was not without its attraction. 

“Thanks, many thanks,” he said. “We 
haven’t long to spare, but I should be sorry 
to hurry Milne,” and so saying he entered 
the little hall. 

In the drawing-room, meantime, the sup- 
pressed excitement of the two younger of its 
four inmates was increasing momentarily, 
Eira, indeed, being so far carried away by it 
as to approach the half-open door, or door- 
way, so as to lose no word of the colloquy 
taking place outside. 

“ Betty! Frances!” she exclaimed, though 
in a whisper, her cheeks growing momentarily 
pinker, “he’s coming in! I do believe he’s 
coming in, and his voice doesn’t sound as if 
he were old at all. He’s tall, too, and ”— 
with another furtive jerk of her head—“ as 
far as I can see, I do believe he’s very good- 
looking.” 
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Frances was springing forward with up- 
lifted finger, in dismay at Eira’s behaviour, 
when for once, to her relief, her mother took 
the matter out of her hands. 

*‘ Eira,” she said quickly, so that even if 
her voice had been overheard by those 
outside, no chiding tone could have been 
suspected, “Eira, I am really ashamed of 
you. Sit down quietly and take your tea.” 

Eira obeyed without a word, feeling, in 
point of fact, rather small; so no signs of 
agitation were discernible in the little group 
as the door was thrown open more widely to 
admit of Mr. Morion ushering in his guests, 
the stranger naturally first. 

“ T have persuaded Mr. Littlewood to join 
us for a few moments,” said the master of 
the house, as he introduced him to his wife. 
‘“‘ Frances, another cup of tea if you please.” 
And Betty quietly rang the bell as he spoke, 
returning immediately to her seat near the 
large table, on which was placed a lamp. 

Mr. Littlewood glanced at her, and then 
at her sisters, without appearing to do so. 

“Milne has not much power of descrip- 
tion,” he thought to himself; “ if they were 
decently dressed they would not be bad- 
looking girls ; indeed ”—and for a moment 
his glance reverted to Betty. 

He would have been quite ready to open 
a conversation with her or with any of them, 
but, humiliating as it is to confess it, both 
the younger girls were by this time consumed 
by an agony of shyness. It was to Frances 
as she handed him some tea that he addressed 
his first observation—some triviality about 
the weather, to which she replied with 
perfect self-possession, taking the first oppor- 
tunity of drawing her mother into the con- 
versation, for such a thing as independent 
action on the part of even the eldest daughter 
would certainly have been treated by her 
parents as a most heinous offence. 

By degrees Betty and Eira gained courage 
enough to glance at the stranger, now that 
his attention was taken up by their mother 
and sister. 

He was young and—yes—he was decidedly 
good-looking. Rather fair than dark, with 
something winning and ingratiating about 
his whole manner and bearing, in spite of 
the decided tone and air of complete self- 
possession, if not self-confidence—almost 
amounting to lordly indifference to the effect 
he might produce on others. 
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As in duty bound, Mr. Littlewood re 
sponded at once to Lady Emma’s first 
remark—some commonplace inquiry as to 
whether this was his first visit to that part of 
the country. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ practically so, though 
my mother informs me that as children we 
spent some months in this neighbourhood, 
but I don’t remember it. That’s to say, I 
remember nothing of the country, though I 
do recollect the house and garden, which 
seemed to me all that was charming and 
beautiful—and mysterious too. The garden 
was skirted by a wood, fascinating yet 
alarming. Children’s memories are queer 
things.” 

“Do you think it was near here?” 


said Frances, “anywhere about Craig 
Bay? If so, it would be interesting to 
revisit it.” 


Betty and Eira glanced at her in mute 
admiration. How could she have the 
courage to address this exceedingly smart 
personage with such ease and self-possession ? 
Nor did the manner of his reply diminish 
their wonder. He seemed to look at Frances 
as if he had not seen her before, though at 
the same time no one could possibly have 
accused him of the slightest touch of dis- 
courtesy. 

“T haven’t the vaguest idea,” he said, 
“and there would be small chance of my 
recognising the place if I did see it.” 

“‘ How does Craig Morion strike you?” 
asked Lady Emma, and the well-bred_indif- 
ference of her tone was greatly appreciated 
by Betty and Eira, who by this time had 
labelled the new-comer as “ horridly stuck-up 
and affected.” 

“Craig Morion?” he repeated. ‘Oh, I 
think it may serve our purpose very well for 
the time. Of course it should have a com- 
plete overhauling, but Morion doesn’t think 
it worth while to do much to it, and sub- 
stantially speaking, it’s not in bad repair. I 
think, however, I shall be able to report 
sufficiently well of it to make my sisters— 
or sister more probably—come down to see 
it for themselves.” 

Even Lady Emma was slightly nettled 
at his tone of half-contemptuous approval 
of the place which to the family at Fir 
Cottage represented so much. 

“Tt is a pity,” she said, speaking more 
stiffly than before, “that the head of the 
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family should never live at what 


was—is—treally their original 
home.” 

Mr. Littlewood raised his eye- 
brows. 


“ Why should he?” he said 
carelessly ; “‘he’s got everything 
in the world he wants at Witham- 
Meldon and at his Scotch place. 
He’d feel this awfully out-of-the- 
world.” 

This last speech was too much 
for the feelings of one person in 
the company. Shyness disap- 
peared in indignation, and to the 
utter amazement of her audience, 
Betty’s voice, pitched in a higher 
key than usual, broke the silence. 

‘“‘T think,” she said, while a 
red spot glowed on each cheek, 
“| think it’s a perfect shame and 
utterly unfair that any one should 
own a place which they never 
care to see; and of course it is 
actually unfair, as everybody 
knows it should be ours!” 

“ Betty ?” murmured Eira, as 
if she thought her sister had 
taken leave of her senses. 

“Betty!” repeated Lady Emma 
and Frances in varying tones of 
amazement and reproof, while 
Mr. Morion and the lawyer 
abruptly stopped talking, as they 
turned round to see what in the 
world was happening. 

Only Mr. Littlewood smiled, as he might 
have done with amusement at a sudden out- 
burst from a silly child, which stung her 
still more ; and without vouchsafing another 
word, she rose quickly and left the room, 
followed by the stranger’s eyes, while an ex- 
pression half of perplexity, half of concern, 
overspread his face. 

“IT am afraid,” he began, somewhat rue- 
fully, though the smile still lingered, “ I am 
afraid I have unwittingly annoyed the—the 
young lady—your sister, I suppose?” he 
added to Frances, who had half started up 
with the instinctive wish to put things some- 
how to rights. 

“Oh, no,” she said, half-nervously, far 
more afraid of the parental displeasure than 
caring for what the stranger might think. 
After all, his face was pleasant and kindly, 





**She rose quickly and left the room, followed by the 
stranger's eyes” 


and how could he know what the very name 
of Craig Morion meant to them? ‘Oh, 
no, it won’t matter at all. We are terribly 
stay-at-home people, you see, and Craig 
Morion seems a sort of earthly Paradise to 
us!” 

“ Nonsense, Frances!” said her father 
harshly. “Betty is a foolish, spoilt child, 
and must be treated accordingly. Don’t give 
another thought to it, Mr. Littlewood.” 

The young man murmured something in- 
tended to be gracious, indeed apologetic, 
though his words were not clearly heard, 
and then with a feeling of relief he turned 
to Frances with an instinct that here was 
the peacemaker. 

“ You will tell her how sorry I am,” he 
said in a low voice, for the vision of Betty’s 
troubled little face as she passed him in her 
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swift transit across the room was not to be 
quickly banished from his mind’s eye. 

Frances nodded slightly with a smile, 
Lady Emma’s attention being by this time 
happily distracted by some tactful observa- 
tion from Mr. Milne, who, to confess the 
truth, was not a little amused by what had 
just passed. And a few moments later the 
two visitors took their leave, the old lawyer 
shaking hands punctiliously with the four 
members of the family present; Mr. Little- 
wood contenting himself with a touch of his 
hostess’s cold fingers, a more cordial clasp of 
Frances’ hand, and a vague bow in the 
direction of Eira, still in the sheltered corner 
so abruptly deserted by Betty. 

Mr. Morion accompanied his guests to 
the hall door, leaving, by his studied ur- 
banity, the impression in Mr. Littlewood’s 
mind that the master of Fir Cottage was far 
less of a bear than the lawyer iad depicted 
him. 

This opinion would probably have been 
modified had he been present at the scene 
which ensued in the drawing-room when the 
head of the house rejoined his wife and 
daughters, who listened in silence to his 
not altogether unjustifiable irritation against 
Betty, for as he went on he worked himself 
up, as was his way, to exaggerated anger, 
concluding with a comprehensive command 
that, till she could learn to behave properly 
to her father’s guests, he must insist on 
Lady Emma’s banishing the culprit to her 
own quarters when any visitors were present. 
Not that this command was in reality as 
severe as it sounded, judging at least by 
past experiences at Fir Cottage, where 
visitors were scarcely if ever to be found, 
and the deprivation of seeing such as on 
rare occasions were admitted was certainly 
not what Betty would have considered a 
punishment. 

Poor Betty! punishment indeed was little 
needed by her at the present time. Up in 
the room which she shared with Eira, she 
was lying prostrate on her little bed, sobbing 
as if her heart would break, with a rush of 
mingled feelings such as she had never 
before experienced to the same extent. 

There was reaction from the pleasurable 
excitement of a break in their monotonous 
life, indignation at the manner and bearing 
of “that detestable man;” worst of all, 
mortification, deep and stinging, at having 


behaved, so she phrased it to herself, like 
“an underbred fool.” Altogether more than 
the poor child’s nerves could stand. And 
added to everything else was the fear of 
what lay before her in the shape of reproof, 
cutting and satirical, from her father. She 
would have given worlds to undress and go 
to bed, and thus avoid facing her family 
with swollen eyes, from which she felt as if 
she could never again drive back the tears. 

“How I wish I could leave home for 
good!” she said to herself. ‘ I don’t believe 
Frances and Eira would miss me much, and 
papa would have one less to scold. At 
least I wish I could go away just now rather 
than risk meeting that man again, and if his 
people do come here it will be unendurable. 
Even if they condescend to be civil to us, 
there would be the terrible feeling of being 
patronised and probably made fun of behind 
our backs. It is too late for us to improve 
now, we are not fit for decent society: at 
least Eira and I are not, and poor Frances 
would suffer tortures if ; 

A knock at the door interrupted the 
depressing soliloquy. 

“Come in,” said Betty, hoping that in the 
gloom her disfigured face might escape notice, 
and jumping up as she spoke, she hurried 
across to the dressing-table, where she pre- 
tended to be busying herself in rearranging 
her hair. 

It was Frances who came in. For the 
first moment Betty felt disappointed that it 
was not Eira, but when the kind elder sister 
came forward and threw her arms round her, 
saying tenderly and yet with a little smile : 

“ My poor, silly little Betty, this is what 
I was afraid of. You really musén’t take 
it to heart in this way. You poor little 
things making yourselves look so nice, and 
for it to end like this, though after all it is 
more to be laughed at than cried over.” 

** No, no, it isn’t, Francie,” sobbed Betty, 
hiding her face on her sister’s shoulder. 
“T’ve disgraced myself and all of us, and 
it’s no good your trying to say I haven’t. 
I don’t know what came over me to say what 
I did.” 

“T think it was not unnatural,” said 
Frances: “even mamma was slightly ruffled 
by Mr. Littlewood’s tone, and yet—I’m 
quite sure he didn’t in the least mean to hurt 
us. How could he? We are complete 
strangers to him, and we were doing our 
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best to be hospitable and—and nice. And— 
he has a good sort of face, and kind, straight- 
forward eyes, in spite of his—I scarcely know 
what to call it—ultra-fashionableness ! which 
seems to us like affectation.” 

Betty was interested in spite of herself by 
her sister’s comments. 

“ All J feel,” she said, “is the most 
earnest hope that we may never see him 
again, and that his people will not take 
Craig Morion.” 

“ Come now, Betty, don’t be exaggerated,” 
said Frances. “By the way, he left a 
message with me for you : it was to say that 
he was very sorry if he had annoyed you— 
and he said it so simply that it made me like 
him better than I had done before ; and he 
took care that no one else should hear it, 
which was thoughtful too.” 

“JT don’t see that it much matters,” 
answered Betty, too proud to show that she 
was a little mollified in spite of herself. 
‘*‘ Heaven knows what I’m not going to have 
to bear from papa.” 

“ Well, dear,” said Frances, “you must 
just bear it as philosophically as you can. It 


may be a good lesson in self-restraint. And 
after all there is mo lesson of more im- 


portance. I don’t agree with you in hoping 
that we may never see this Mr. Littlewood 
again; on the contrary, far the best thing 
would be to get to know him a little better, 
so that any sore feeling you have e 

“ Any sore feeling indeed!” interrupted 
Betty, with a groan, “I’m sore feeling from 
top to toe. It seems as if I should scarcely 
mind what papa says in comparison with 
this wretched hateful disgust at having lowered 
myself so.” 

Frances smiled. 

“That will all soften down,” she said, 
“ see if it doesn’t ; and perhaps papa won’t 
be so down upon you as you expect.” 

Nor was this encouragement without 
grounds, for in the interval between his first 
burst of irritation and Frances’ seeking her 
sister, Lady Emma had exerted herself with 
some success to smoothing down Mr. 
Morion’s displeasure, reminding him that 
Betty’s family feeling could scarcely be called 
ill-bred, and that it had evidently had no ill 
effect upon their guest, whose tone had 
struck herself at first as deficient in deference, 
For Betty, as has been said, was her mother’s 
favourite. 
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On the whole, Frances’ words had a 
soothing effect on her sister. 

“Oh well, I must just bear it, I suppose, 
even if he is very down upon me, for this 
time I can’t say that I was blameless, and 
compared to the terrible feeling as to what 
that man must think of me it doesn’t seem 
to matter. Oh, Frances, how I do hopeand 
pray those people won’t come down here! 
And only a few hours ago I should have been 
so disappointed at the ide» of the whole 
thing falling through. Frances,” she went 
on again after a moment or two’s silence, 
“do you know I don’t belicve they would 
come if they knew everything ?” 

Frances looked slightly annoyed. 

“T wish, dear,” she said, “that you and 
Eira wouldn’t let your minds run so con- 
stantly on that old grievance. We are not 
in Italy, where vendettas go on from genera- 
tion to generation; and what would the 
Littlewoods care as to whom the place should 
rightly belong ? ” 

“IT don’t mean that,” said Betty. “Of 
course, how could that matter to them? I 
was thinking of,’ and here involuntarily 
she dropped her voice and gave a half- 
timorous glance over her shoulder, “ what 
they say about here of the big house— 
about, you know, Frances, great-grand-aunt 
Slizabeth’s ‘ walking,’ as the country people 
call it.” 

The cloud on her sister’s brow deepened. 
“ Betty, you promised me, you know you 
did,” she said, “ both you and Eira promised 
me, that you would leave off thinking of that 
silly nonsense.” 

“T know we did,” said Betty meekly. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to talk about it; the very 
mention of her name frightens me. I do so 
wish it wasn’t mine! For it gives me a 
feeling as if she had something special to do 
with me. All the same, I shouldn’t be a 
bit sorry if that Mr. Littlewood got a good 
fright,” and her eyes twinkled in spite of 
their swollen lids. “If it’s true that she 
repents of her negligence, if negligence it 
was, she certainly can’t feel pleased at being 
disturbed by any one connected with the elder 
branch of the family!” 

“T had no idea you were so vindictive, 
Betty,” said Frances; “but I’m afraid it’s 
not likely that our poor old great-grand-aunt 
would have power to oust either him or his 
people from her old home.” 


























SaGEs told in times departed, 
Famed in legend’s mystic lore, 
How a saint most kindly hearted 
Lived on earth in days of yore. 


Dwelt he not in woodland shaded, 
There in peace his beads to 
tell, 
But where human flowerets faded, 
And where Want stalked grim 
and fell. 






Tended he the sick and dying, 

Came where mourners sat to weep ; 
Weary children hushed their crying, 
For he soothed them into sleep. 


Till the angels in their stations 
Marvelled much his life to see , 
“’Mid earth’s trials and temptations 

How can one so holy be?” 


Then their snowy wings unfolding, 
Floated earthwards through the air, 

Sought the saint, and him beholding, 
Proffered grace and virtue rare. 


“ By our Lord this gift is sent thee, 
Guerdon meet for service true, 
Wilt thou that the power be lent thee 

Wondrous works for men to do?” 
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Orr his face of kindly beauty 

Fell a shade like dark eclipse; 
« Nay, be that my Maséer’s duty,” 
Gently breathed the parted lips. 


« Wilt thou then the grace inherit 
Souls to lead from paths of sin?” 
“Tis the Holy Spirit’s merit 

God has placed man’s heart within.” 


“Still the choice to thee is given, 
For the Father loves thee well.” 
«Fain from sin would I be shriven, 
( Let God’s grace within me dwell.” 


* Ask yet something for thy labour.” 
Lowly bent the stately head, 

Y —— « Would that I might serve my neigh- VA 
bour, 



















Never knowing it,” he 
said. 
Oo 
~ . 
So God gave what he requested, 
And His gentle servant blest : 
Well his choice his love attested, 
And humility exprest. 
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2 r\ For, as on his path he wended, 
Ny When his shade behind him 
lay, 
When to either side it tended 
As the sun passed on his way, 
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Then the sick on whom it tarried— 
So men said in days of yore— 

From the beds where they were carried 
Rose enraptured, hale once more. 


Mothers, with a sick child laden, 
Stood in hope beside the way, 
Soon they saw the boy or maiden 
Bound rejoicing off to play. 


Flowers whose beauty had been blighted, 
When, like dew or kindly rain, 

On their heads his shadow lighted, 
Smiled towards the sun again. 


. 
So the people daily wending W 
Where his gentle presence came, tl 
Marked the good his steps attending, a 
“ Holy Shadow ” called his name. t 

fi 


In this world of sin and sorrow, 
As we pass along our way, 
We, perchance, a thought may borrow 


From the legend told to-day. ( 

‘ 

Rend’ring loving service duly é 

Unto those whose need we see, 
Each a shadow—/aint, most truly— 

May of Christ our Master be. 


C. WINIFRED JAMES. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY 
AN OLD GREEK GAME 
Hymn: ‘Come, sing with holy gladness "’ 
Lesson : St. Matt. xi. 16, 17 
SUPPOSE we have all heard some- 
thing of the Greeks: their name was 
on every one’s lips a few weeks ago, 
when they, poor little nation, went to 
war with their strong enemies the ‘lurks, and 
were beaten after so short a struggle. But 
the Greeks who live in Greece in these days 
are not quite the same as the race that lived 
there in the times when Greece was most 
famous, and her people the cleverest in the 
world. It is about the ancient Greeks I am 
talking now. 

“What does it matter about the ancient 
Greeks ?” I know some of you are saying, 
and some of the boys are thinking they have 
enough to do with Greek on week-days. 
Well, we owe a great deal to them for very 
many reasons, and people have much to 
learn from them even in these days ; and if 
we had no other reason for wishing to know 
about them, do you not think that the fact 
that all the books of the New Testament 
were written in their language ought to make 
us very much interested in them and their 
doings? For we see at once that if God 
chose the Greek language out of all the 
languages of His great wide world for the 
story of our Lord to be told in first, it must 
in some ways be the very best language that 
there ever was. 

And it has proved itself so to be, for the 
Apostles found, when they had to preach the 
Gospel to all the world, the most civilised 
people would understand it best and it 
would reach the largest number if it were 
written in Greek. That, you see, was because 
Greeks were settled all over the world that 
was then known, and were the cleverest 
people everywhere. 

Now, if you would like to know some of 
the best points about the Greeks, you will 
see them in the stories their great writers 
told, and some of these stories, which are 
very beautiful indeed, were gathered up by 


a great man, all of whose books you will 
learn to love some day—into a book for his 
children, called “The Heroes.” If you have 
not yet read it, you must try and read it 
soon. 

But just as we are apt to think that those 
from whom we have the most to learn will 
probably be stiff and hard to get on with, 
and so are a little awkward at first with 
them, so we might suppose that the old 
Greeks—who were so wise and had such a 
beautiful language, and were so clever with 
their hands that they could make more 
beautiful statues than sculptors can now— 
were not quite simple human beings like 
ourselves; and this is a bad thing for us 
to think, for it takes away halt the force 
from the example of their noble deeds, and 
destroys the power of their words. 

Now, I thought if I could describe a game 
the little Greek children used to play in those 
old days, you would never think of the 
Greeks except as the fathers and mothers of 
the happy little ones who invented so pretty 
a game, or learned it perhaps from their 
parents themselves. 

The game was called “ The game of Tor- 
toise,” and must have been very like the 
pretty games played by English children. I 
expect you have all seen a tortoise, perhaps the 
great creatures at the Zoo, or perhaps some 
horny-backed pet of your own in the garden ; 
but in the game a little Greek girl was the 
tortoise, and she sat still in the middle, while 
all the other children joined their hands and 
ran round and round her, singing all the time : 
“ Tortoise, tortoise, what dost thou there 
in the middle?” And the little tortoise girl 
in the ring had to answer, as she imitated 
the weavers at their work: “I weave a web 
of costliest wool.” And then the other 
children as they went slowly in solemn step 
round her used to chant, “ Tell us how did 
thy little boy die?” And the little maid 
used to answer, “With a team of white 
horses he leapt into the sea.” 

And that is all of the Greek children’s 
game that has come down to us. I do not 
know how it ended, but I should think there 
was some merry dancing after such sad words, 
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or it would have hardly been a game at all. 
It was a strange thing to make a game of, 
was it not ?—so sad a thing as a little boy’s 
death ; and yet, after all, these Greek children 
were very like the Jewish children, to whom 
our Lord likened the Jews themselves, who 
at their play in the market-place used to 
pipe that the others might dance, or start 
the sounds of mourning that the others 
might lament. They played at being sad 
like the little ones who made up the pretty 
play about the mother whose son drove his 
white horses over the cliff into the sea and 
was drowned, for whom she had to weave 
her wool into a shroud. 

Poor little Greek children! they did not 
know what wonderful words were to be 
written in their language, which would tell 
the world that no one must consider the 
dead to be lost to them for ever, but waiting 
a while in peace with Christ for their friends 
to come. They did not know of Him who 
was to raise Lazarus to life, and say that 
those who believed in Him would be alive 
still, even if they were dead. 


SECOND SUNDAY 
SWIFTFOOT—A GREEK DOG 
Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful ” 
Lesson: St. Matt. xii. 11 


ONE can generally judge of the nature of 
children, and indeed of grown people as 
well, by the way in which they treat dumb 
animals. These poor creatures, whom God 
has made to be so useful, and that are such 
good companions, ought surely to be treated 
kindly, and we ought never to take any 
advantage of their not being able to com- 
plain. If a boy begins by being cruel to the 
little dog over which he has power, it is very 
likely that when he grows up and has power 
over other people he will be unfeeling and 
unkind to them, and this will be very dis- 
pleasing to God, who would have us love 
each other like brothers. 

Now, the Greeks were great lovers of 
animals, and when they went out to fight 
had very beautiful horses, of which they were 
very proud, and, like ourselves, they made 
quite a friend of the dog. 

I hope some of you will read one day in 
one of their very oldest books the famous 
story of the wanderings of the great chief- 
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tain Odysseus, and of his return to his home 
after the siege of Troy. It is full of adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes and beautiful 
accounts of the way men lived in those far- 
off days ; and one of the most touching things 
in the grand old book is the description of 
the death of the chieftain’s hound, whose 
name was Swiftfoot, or Argus in the Greek 
tongue, and who had been bred and trained 
for the chase not long before Odysseus 
started for the wars many, many years before, 
leaving at home his dear wife and their little 
boy Telemachus, who had grown into a man 
when his father came home. 

Now, the chieftain’s house when he re- 
turned was in possession of his enemies, and 
his wife was in their power, and he had to 
lie concealed for a time in the cottage of a 
swineherd, and even to disguise himself as a 
foreigner. And who do you suppose first 
saw through his disguise? None other than 
old Swiftfoot the hound, who in his old age 
was neglected and ill cared for, and only 
allowed to lie out in the stable-yard. As 
his master came by he raised up his head 
and pricked his ears, for even after twenty 
years he knew him. And the disguised 
Odysseus recognised his dog, and you shall 
read the rest in the words of the dear old 
book, which are the best after all: 

“Yet even now when he was ware of 
Odysseus standing by, he wagged his tail, 
and dropped both his ears, but nearer to his 
master he had not now the strength to draw. 
But Odysseus looked aside, and wiped away 
a tear that he easily hid from Eumezus.” 

And when Odysseus admired him, Eumzeus 
the swineherd told him that if he were what 
he was once, “ when Odysseus left him to go 
to Troy, in limb and in the feats of the chase, 
he might well marvel at his swiftness and 
strength.” He said that there was no beast 
that could flee from him in the deep places 
of the wood when he was in pursuit, for ever 
on the track he was the fleetest hound. But 
now, alas! he was in evil case, for his lord 
had perished far away, and the careless women 
took no care of him. Poor Swiftfoot! he 
saw his old master only that once, for the 
teller of the story makes Odysseus pass on 
to his old house, and as he enters the hall, 
he just tells us that the old hound died: 
“ But upon Swiftfoot came the dark fate of 
death even in the hour that he saw Odysseus 
again in the twentieth year.” 
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Do you not think, children, that the man 
who wrote the tale of Odysseus must have 
been very fond of dogs, and that the people 
for whom the tale was written must have 
been gentle and kind to all dumb animals ? 
This is a story that seems quite new and 
fresh, and yet it is as old as some parts 
of the books of the Old Testament, and was 
written down, perhaps, first about the time 
that Samaria‘ was taken by her foes. I 
wonder how many people it has taught 
through these many centuries to treat animals 
kindly. The Greeks, with all their wisdom, 
knew very little then about their heavenly 
Father. It would be very sad if we, who 
have been taught so much about Him and 
His love, should fall behind them in our 
treatment of the creatures He has given to 
be our companions and helpers. 


THIRD SUNDAY 
CYPSELUS—A GREEK BABY 
Hymn: ‘ Loving Shepherd of Thy sheep” 
Lesson : Mark ix. 36, 37; x. 13-16 


Tuis is a story about Corinth, the beautiful 
city in Greece where St. Paul stayed and 
preached, and to whose inhabitants he 
wrote two epistles: like our own stories of 
King Arthur and King Alfred, it is so old 
we cannot be sure every word in it is true. 

Once upon a time the government was in 
the hands of a powerful family, one of whom 
had a daughter named Labda, whom every 
one despised because she was lame, so she 
had to marry a stranger, who was despised 
like herself ; and the oracle prophesied to 
him that he and his wife would have a son 
who would fall like a rock upon the rulers 
of Corinth and destroy them. 

The rulers came to hear of this prophecy, 
and when a little son was born to Labda, 
they agreed to put him to death; so, in the 
spirit of Herod when he gave orders that the 
young children should be slain in Judea, 
the rulers sent ten of their number to the 
village where the child was, and they went 
to the father’s house and asked to see the 
child. And Labda, who was quite unsus- 
picious, brought the little innocent baby and 
put it in the arms of one of them, for she 
thought they had come out of a kindly 
feeling to her husband. Now, they had all 
agreed that he who first took the child should 


dash it down upon the ground. But God 
willed that, as the man took it from its 
mother, the baby should smile in his face ; 
and when the man saw the baby smile at 
him, just as if he were its father, he was too 
much touched by pity to do it any harm ; 
so he passed it on to the next, and he being 
tender-hearted also, gave it to a third ; and 
so it went through all the ten, without any 
one of them being wicked enough to do what 
the rulers had bidden. Then Labda received 
the child back again, and the men went out 
and stood about by the door blaming and 
reproaching each other, the others especially 
blaming the first man who took the child 
because he had not done what they had agreed 
upon. At last after some time they decided 
to go back and kill the poor child. But 
meanwhile Labda, standing near the door, 
had heard all that they had said, and had 
carried off her baby and hidden him in a 
place that did not seem a likely spot for them 
to look in. This was a corn-bin, and the 
men when they came in never thought of 
searching in it, and so, having searched every- 
where else in vain, they went back to Corinth 
and made up a story that they had done what 
they had been bidden to do. 

Now you must know that the Greek for 
*€corn-bin ” is “ cypselus,” and so as the baby 
grew up he was called Cypselus, after his 
strange resting-place. And when he became 
a man he was so great a favourite with the 
people that they turned out the family that 
had ruled them so long and made him their 
king. So the little baby that smiled upon 
the men who came to take away his life 
became the king of the great city of Corinth. 
Some say he was good and governed wisely, 
others say he was very cruel; but I hope 
the first are right, for it would be very sad 
if one who had been so marvellously saved 
from death should not end well. 

Even the old heathen writer who tells the 
story almost in the same words in which I 
have told it to you, seems to see that the 
little child with the smiling face was made 
to smile just at that moment by what he 
calls “ providence.” But we know, children, 
that Providence is none other than our 
Father in heaven, who takes care of small 
and great, and is like a shield to ward 
off ills from the innocent and good. He 
made the little Greek baby smile at the right 
moment, and so saved it for a great life which 
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lay before it. We may well believe it, and 
believe also that all the smiles that come 
on faces that are innocent and pure are sent 
by the same heavenly Father. And just as 
Cypselus did not know as he passed from the 
arms of his gentle mother to the grasp of the 
rough strong man into what peril he was 
going, so, children, remember that when you 
leave those who love you best to go away 
from home—into the world of school, perhaps 
—you may be going into danger, and that 
you may have need there of all the gentle 
innocence of little Cypselus to save you from 
harm. 

And, children, the Greek baby’s mother 
is like all mothers all the world over. They 
know what is the best to do with their chil- 
dren and the safest places to hide them in 
from their enemies, that they may grow up 
and become kings and rulers—kings, not 
over great cities like Corinth, but over them- 
selves, and just rulers over -all that God 
shall put into their hands. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 
HERMES—A GREEK GOD 
Hymn: “ From Greenland’s icy mountains” 
Lesson: Acts xiv. 8-18 


You remember how in the Acts of the 
Apostles, at a city called Lystra, St. Paul 
cured a man who had been a cripple from 
his birth, and how the people of the place, 
who were a rough and uncivilised kind of 
Greeks, thought that he, and St. Barnabas 
who was with him, were two of their own 
gods come down to earth in the likeness of 
men, and called St. Barnabas Jupiter and 
St. Paul Mercurius “ because he was the chief 
speaker.” 

Would you like to hear something about 
this Mercurius, whom the people of Lystra 
thought St. Paul was? The Greek name of 
Mercurius was Hermes. I will tell you how 
they came to think there was a god called 
Hermes and what he had to do with speaking. 

When the morning wind springs up, as 
you will feel it perhaps some time when you 
have to be up very early, in its sweetness 
and strength and purity it seems like a great 
power sent to drive away the black clouds of 
the night. And so it appeared to the Greeks, 
and they called this wind that blows at dawn 
of day. “ Hermes,” or the rushing one, and 
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thought he must be a real god with wings 
because he came so swiftly; they said he 
had wings upon his sandals as well as on 
his shoulders, and added in fancy that he 
wore upon his head a wonderful cap which 
made him invisible. 

They told a story too about Hermes, whom 
they thought one of the wisest of their gods, 
stealing the oxen from Apollo, the god of the 
sun, and doing it so cunningly that Apollo 
not only forgave him but presented him with 
a staff that brought blessings and all sorts of 
good things with it. Some think that this 
was only what we see almost every day, just 
put into the form of a story—the strong wind 
driving away the bright clouds when the sun 
is shining and making a clear sky. 

You have often heard the wind whistling 
round the house in the winter nights, almost 
as if some one outside were calling aloud. 
It was such sounds that the wind makes that 
led the Greeks to think Hermes had some- 
thing to do with speech and with music, and 
so they said he taught men to become good 
speakers, and to invent musical instruments 
like the harp. And this explains why the 
people of Lystra mistook St. Paul for Hermes. 

And they thought too that if Hermes came 
with the dawn of day he must be about the 
world all night, while men were asleep, and 
take care of people’s houses and chase away 
bad dreams, just as we believe the holy angels 
do. And when they had friends travelling 
far away, they remembered that the same 
Hermes would be with them, as if they were 
at home, keeping guard in the air around 
them. Thus they made him the god who 
protected the roads, and set up beautiful 
images of him at the places where roads met 
and upon their houses, and some of you will 
read some day how once a great city was 
thrown, into a sad state because all these 
images were broken, 

And last of all, because the wind rushes 
through the air between heaven and earth, 
they said that Hermes must be the mes- 
senger from the other gods to them; and 
because when we die our spirits seem to pass 
away into the air, they thought he must be 
the bearer of these spirits of ours, not to 
heaven, but to the shadowy place, not nearly 
so pleasant as our world, to which they 
thought they were to be banished for ever 
and ever. 

You see that Hermes meant a great deal 
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to the Greeks, and that they thought of him 
from the dawn of day till night came back 
again ; that they met his face at every turn in 
the road; that they blessed him whenever 
they heard a good speech, or whenever they 
had a holy thought, that seemed to come 
from heaven ; and that they looked to Hermes 
one day to safely carry their spirits away from 
this world into the next. 

And yet—how strange !—this god, whom 
the real heavenly Father had taught them to 
fancy for themselves existed, they believed 
to be a thief, and honoured partly because 
he was very clever at telling untruths! He 
was, after all, in some ways much the sort of 
god that a naughty boy might fancy that 
there was—as naughty as himself. And so 
at first what St. Paul preached to them about 
God and His Son our Lord seemed to be 
foolishness, until they learned to look at 





things quite in a different way, and then 
their wisest men became the best at explain- 
ing the Scriptures. 

All that was good in the Greek fancies 
about Hermes our God has shown to be 
true facts about Himself. It is He who 
takes care of us by night and by day; it is 
He who protects those we love when they 
are far from home; it is He who gives men 
the power of speech, and this should make 
us very careful of our words; it is He again 
who will take care of our spirits when we die. 
And, children, Hermes was thought to be 
the messenger of the gods. That should 
remind us that God has now sent His true 
Messenger to men, to tell them the whole 
truth about Himself, and that even now 
another Messenger, the Holy Spirit, is 
always going to and fro from Him to us 
with messages of heavenly love. 


AN ALPACA GOWN 


By R. B. 


HE stood before the mirror in her tiny 
bedroom, and scrutinised her ap- 
pearance minutely. The bedroom 
was one of the four or five rooms of 

a diminutive house on the top flat of a high 
tenement. It looked to the back, but from 
her window she could see the ocean, and 
many a time had she stood, though busy as 
woman could be, with her eyes on that far- 
away line of grey or blue sea. 

He was coming back to her, her lover and 
her husband. They had been married for 
twenty years, but for seven she had not seen 
him. In a land far away he had been preach- 
ing and teaching for the hastening of that 
kingdom to which they both belonged, while 
she with her two girls had spent those years 
in this Scottish town. He was coming home 
this year, however, and the girls were almost 
educated and soon would be fitted to support 
themselves. 

The summer term had just closed, and 
Katie and Isobel, aged eighteen and seven- 
teen, were deeply interested in the letting 
down of their frocks and in learning to turn 
up their hair. She was proud of her girls 
and longed to show them to their father. 


They were sensible and handsome, and as 
good daughters as a mother could desire. 
Their mother was everything to them, and 
they admired her doings in every department 
of her daily work. She was mentally strong 
and easily kept her place at the head of her 
little household. 

All the same, she was “ wearying ” for the 
time to come when she could give up her 
place, and when she in her turn would have 
some one to lean on. There are few women, 
however independent, who care to stand 
absolutely alone. 

Then as the weeks slipped by she began, 
when she was alone, to scan her forty-year-old 
face with some anxiety, and often blushed to 
herself with a happy little smile as she convinced 
herself that there were after all not so many 
wrinkles more than there were seven yearsago. 

On this day she looked at herself with 
comparative satisfaction, and with the aid of 
her hand mirror fixed her hair into the set 
that he used to like. 

She remembered all his likes and dislikes 
so well. Her lips quivered and her eyes 
filled at the thought of the joy of having him 
come back to her. 
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In her eyes he was everything a man 
ought to be, though perhaps nobody else 
except his little native congregation far over 
the sea, and to some extent his daughters, 
found anything particularly attractive about 
him. 

Little happy plans for next month were 
flitting through her brain as she used the 
mirrors. 

For years back she had made her own 
frocks, and she had not had an entirely new 
one for eighteen months—the girls had 
always to be thought of before herself. 

In September, however, she was to be 
extravagant. In her cupboard was a dress- 
piece of black alpaca bought at a sale. She 
meant to have a new frock made out of it 
for the great occasion, and, more than that, 
to have it made by a dressmaker. 

She would have a little pink about the 
bodice. She got out the material and with 
some trouble managed to hold a fold near 
her face along with a piece of pink ribbon. 

She was glad to see how nice she looked, 
and then she put the things away with a little 
laugh at herself, saying aloud, “ Well, you 
are an old goose!” 

She was not a vain woman, my readers. 
I suppose for the six previous years she had 
hardly given herself more than a glance. 
But now there would be some one to care 
that she looked nice. 

Of course she would get a new bonnet 
and gloves and a few other little odd things. 

She meant to take the girls as usual for 
the last fortnight of the month to a seaside 
place near at hand, but she had saved a few 
pounds that she thought she might spend 
for once on her own pleasure, so she had 
made up her mind to indulge herself by 
going to London to meet herhusband. She 
had not told the girls anything of this yet, 
but she knew that they would hail with 
delight any proposal that their mother should 
take a little holiday. 

Shaking herself at last out of her dreams, 
she put on a practical work-a-day expression, 
and lifting her little sewing machine and a 
bundle of white-seams, she went to the sitting- 
room. 

Isobel, her younger daughter, was lying 
on the sofa with her eyes shut. 

Her mother looked at her anxiously. 

“What is the matter, dear? Are you 
tired?” she asked, bending over the girl 
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and touching the white brow gently with her 
lips. 

“ Yes, I am rather,” the girl answered, 
“and I have a headache: it is so hot 
to-day.” 

“ The seaside is what you need, child, 
only I wish you could have more than a 
fortnight of it.” 

As she said this she had an uneasy con- 
sciousness far back in her mind that she 
had the power to extend Isobel’s holiday this 
year. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” said the girl 
rather wearily, and shut her eyes again. 

By-and-by tea-time came, and the mother 
put her sewing away, and very quietly, so as 
not to disturb Isobel before it was necessary, 
she laid the cloth and set the things. 

Then Katie came in, glad to get home 
after a round of calls. 

“T’m so glad our rooms look east,” she 
exclaimed as she came in. “We sit in 
coolness and comfort when other people are 
broiling. By the way, though, little mother, 
your room catches all the sun.” 

«“ Ah, but I have the sea!” answered her 
mother in a tone that expressed more than 
she said. 

“T see,” said Katie amusedly. “Isobel! 
look at the mother. Why, she might be a 
girl of seventeen! She is beaming all over 
at the thought of her sweetheart coming 
back!” And the girls went into peals of 
laughter as they saw their mother blush and 
smile and then look half-provoked. 

*‘ Never mind, mammy dear,” said Isobel, 
revived by the laugh; “it will be lovely 
when he comes back, and J am sure it is a 
mercy that we feel so about it. I know a 
few people who would be rather relieved 
than otherwise to have a few thousand miles 
between them and their husbands and 
fathers.” 

“Come and have tea now, bairns, and 
don’t talk nonsense,” said their mother, 
smiling as she took her place behind the 
teacups. ‘ Have you had any yet, Katie?” 

“Not a drop!” said Katie, “so I hope 
you have made ample provision. I do want 
it badly. Mother,” she exclaimed as she 
looked at the tea-table, “‘I declare you have 
been making oat-cakes and bannocks again, 
and I expressly said you were not to bake 
another inch of scone till father came home! 
Isobel and I wish you to do us credit,” she 
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went on severely, “and yet you will persist 
in wearing yourself to the shade of a 
shadow!” 

“ Katie!” laughed her mother, “ just wait 
till your father comes home, you impertinent 
child!” 

So they laughed, and enjoyed the tea and 
bannocks. 

As they were rising Katie exclaimed: 
“ How stupid of me! I forgot to tell you 
that I had such a lovely invitation given me 
to-day for Isobel and myself—which, of 
course, I had to decline. It would be plea- 
sant to have a little more money,” she added 
regretfully. 

‘Go on, then,” said Isobel eagerly. “You 
have not told us yet.” 

“Tt was from Margaret Connell—you 
know, mother, the Irish girl in our class at 
school; she has been here often, and you 
liked her. I was calling on Mrs. Scott, 
where she boards, and found Margaret just 
sending us a note from her mother asking 
Isobel and me to visit them for a month 
after next week. She goes home to-morrow. 
Here’s the note, mother, Wasn’t it kind? 
Of course, I declined at once, but it would 
be lovely if we could afford it.” 

Katie paused for a little sigh, and then 
went on: “ Margaret’s people have a lot of 
farms in the west of Ireland, you know, 
mother, and we should have boating, and 
tennis, and riding even, to our hearts’ con- 
tent.” 

“‘ Never mind, Kate,” said Isobel the gay. 
“When I make a fortune at typewriting and 
you are a famous authoress we shall have 
larks—in pies, of course!” with a sidelong 
glance at her mother, who vetoed slang. 

The mother appeared preoccupied, and 
did not seem to hear. 

She was standing with her back to them, 
looking out into the street, and they could 
not know that her hands were locked so 
tight that her wedding-ring almost cut her. 

She had made up her mind in a few 
seconds, but she wanted to act her part well, 
and so had to breathe a little. 

Then she turned round, and, seizing a 
tray, asked Isobel brightly to help her get 
the things away quickly; she had so much 
to do that evening. 

“ And, Katie,” she added, “you put on 
your hat again, dear. I want you to do an 


errand for me outside.” 
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“Why, what is it, mother?” asked Katie’ 
rather surprised. 

“Get on your things, inquisitive child, 
and then I shall tell you,” returned her 
mother, laughing. 

When Katie entered the room again, 
** Are you ready ?” she said. ‘ Then please 
go back to Mrs. Scott’s and tell Margaret 
that I shall be very glad to let you and 
Isobel go to Ireland. Say that I shall write 
to her mother to-night.” 

** Mother!” said both girls at once; and 
then from Katie: “But, mother, you know 
it means not only fares, but at least one new 
gown to each of us and heaps of other 
things!” 

“1 know, I know, bairns! Do you think 
your mother has no head on her shoulders ? 
I know what it means and I mean what I 
said. I really can afford it easily, for I 
have some money laid by, just for holiday 
purposes, and I should like you to go to 
the Connells. I know them to be good 
people and nice people, and just such as I 
would choose as your friends. Besides, 
Isobel really needs a thorough change.” 

Isobel, forgetting her headache, flung an 
arm round her sister’s waist and dragged her 
round the room in an improvised jig that 
was quite Irish enough to be appropriate. 

Katie went off gleefully, and when she 
came back the letter to Ireland was written, 
and then the mother and daughters had a 
consultation that lasted well into the night. 

The black alpaca was produced, and it 
was decided that there was enough to make 
two gowns. Then old dresses had to be 
inspected, and boots and shoes reviewed, 
and finally a list was made of what was 
wanting. 

The mother found that her little store 
of sovereigns was just enough to meet the 
expense. 

When at last they separated for the night, 
she returned the grateful hugs of the girls 
with a face as bright as theirs, but when she 
reached her room the smile had faded. 

She lit her gas, and energetically pulled 
down her blind, keeping her eyes away from 
the direction of the sea. Then with a sigh 
she sat down in her basket-chair to have a 
little “ think.” 

“ Who would imagine that I could be so 
disappointed about a new gown and a few 
days’ outing ?” she said aloud, and her eyes 
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filled as she looked down at her old black 
dress. ‘I shall be so dowdy!” 

The tears had no sooner risen, however, 
than she blinked them out of her eyes, 
ashamed that they should have come for 
such a reason, and vaguely feeling them 
unworthy even of a pocket-handkerchief. 

Then she lifted her Bible to read, and as 
she did so, thoughts of nobler interests and 
dearer hopes came stealing in and out 
among the dusty, thirsty, irritable, every-day 
thoughts that were thronging the pathways 
of her brain, until gradually the affairs of her 
daily life fell into the background, making 
way for matters that overshadowed them 
with a dignity that is only fully seen when 
Peace stands in her majestic sweetness face 
to face with Strife. 

She thought of her husband, how afraid 
she had. sometimes been that he was growing 
away from her in spiritual things, how she 
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had sometimes envied him the greater dis- 
cipline in his life that she could see was 
ennobling him, and how she had many a 
time been thankful for the “helps along ” 
that she found in the necessary self-denial 
that fell to her lot. 

And s0, gradually, in the thought of the 
things of eternity, the black alpaca gown 
with its pink trimmings became insignificant 
and unimportant, and all her care and 
planning about these little outward things 
became of a sudden almost incomprehen- 
sible, as her spiritual eyes once again opened 
themselves to see the other bonds that 
linked her to her husband, until at last, with 
a smile at the thought of her former tears, 
and with two fresh bright drops in her eyes 
that rose from a deeper feeling, she bent 
over her Bible with a whisper of thanks for 
the training that was making her “soul 
grow beautiful,” 
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to have misunderstood the subject 

of the present competition, which 

was not an essay on temperance. 
Prizes are awarded to the four following 
papers :— 


Se of our competitors appear 


INCIDENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
NEED OF TEMPERANCE 


I 
(A MOTHER’S CONFESSION) 


Tuis story of my life would never have been 
written had I kept the pledge I signed when 
a girl. But the past is irrevocable. If, how- 
ever, I can in any way influence you, my 
daughter, now in the springtime of your 
youth, I shall feel that it has not been told 
in vain. 

Twelve months after my marriage with your 
father you were born, and then it was I took 
the first steps in the downward path. I was 
delicate, and the doctor recommended a glass 
of wine for dinner and another at bedtime, 
and I was glad to take it, I think in all 


probability I inherit a liking for drink. Soon 
after this one glass became two, and then I 
wanted it at all hours of the day. Food did 
not satisfy me—nothing satisfied me but 
drink, and the more I had the more I wanted. 
All love for you, all love for husband and 
home seemed gone. When the craving was 
on me I was like a woman possessed with a 
devil. And oh! how patient your father 
was, how he bore with me! But I dare not 
think of that even now. 

One day your father was called: away from 
home, and I rejoiced. Now was my oppor- 
tunity. I meant to pawn some of my 
jewellery, and get in a good supply of drink, 
enough to last me for weeks. I did so, 
And when your father came back I was 
sitting drinking some of it in my bedroom. 
The bottle (a champagne bottle) was on the 
dressing-table beside me. Your father came 
upstairs and walked straight into my bed- 
room. I sat still where I was and waited. 
He looked at me but did not speak, and 
then he calmly stepped forward and took 
hold of the bottle. Like a tigress I sprang 
to my feet, and seizing the bottle dashed it 
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in his face. It had been fastened with a 
wire, and the wire pierced his eyes. 

Since that day your father has been blind, 
and since that day I have been one of the 
most miserable women in England. 

I am an abstainer now and a changed 
woman, but the past is irrevocable: and 
what I want is to warn you, my daughter, to 
become an abstainer now, and not like your 
mother, “ bolt the door when the horse is 
stolen.” 

E. B., 
Middlesbro’. 


II 


WHEN quite a girl I signed the pledge, and 
all my life long I have been an ardent 
teetotaler. My temperance principles entered 
into all my parish work, and one day while 
visiting a woman who, before her marriage 
with a man fast becoming a drunkard, had 
been my mother’s servant, I made a decision 
which greatly affected my after life. Mrs. 
Smith, our quondam maid, was, as usual, 
greatly deploring her husband’s drinking 
habits, and I was trying to devise a way of 
curing him. On rising to leave I said, 
‘Jane, I have determined I will never marry 
a man who is not a total abstainer.” 

There was among the frequent visitors at 
our house a handsome, brilliant young 
journalist. We both fell in love with each 
other; but I refused to marry him, though 
the refusal nearly killed me, because he re- 
fused my stipulation and laughed to scorn 
the temperance cause. 

When my grief had subsided I did marry, 
and it was toa man who had been hand-in- 
hand with me in the temperance cause. 

Only last year a member of my Mothers’ 
Meeting asked me to visit some lodgers of 
hers, who, she was sure, badly needed help. 
They had paid no rent for some time, but for 
the love of Christ she had allowed them to 
stay on. I visited the house, and my friendly 
Mother met me with the sad news that the 
man had died of delirium tremens the night 
before. She felt sure that his poor distraught 
wife and little ones would be glad of my 
sympathy. I went up to the room, to find a 
haggard sickly woman, evidently a lady, 
hushing a fretful child by the empty fireplace, 
and three puny little ones playing about the 
room. Her story was, perhaps, a common one. 
Left an orphan, she had married a brilliant 
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journalist, and their life had been perfect 
bliss until his drinking habits became so 
continuous. At last ruination and starvation 
stared them in the face, and she was left 
alone penniless. Her sad story ended, the 
woman moved across to where her dead 
husband lay. Uncovering the face, I saw 
that, although bloated and disfigured almost 
beyond recognition, it was that of my once 
lover. Need I say how heartily I have 
thanked God that He saved me from being a 
drunkard’s wife? 
E. M., 
Kensington, 


Ill 


WHEN leaving home to find a situation in a 
large city my mother was very anxious that I 
should become a teetotaler ; but, although I 
had never tasted strong drink, and had no 
inclination to do so, yet I did not feel in- 
clined to sign the pledge. I, however, re- 
solved not to take strong drink, and soon 
saw many incidents in city life that confirmed 
me in my good resolution. One evening at 
the lodgings of a friend, who had been the 
means of getting me a situation in a large 
mercantile firm, all the company but myself 
were smoking and drinking toddy. My 
friend, however, quite approved of my reso- 
lution not to drink, and advised me to adhere 
to it until I was at least thirty years of age, 
remarking that he had done so, and that if a 
man were teetotal till that age there was no 
fear of him becoming a drunkard afterwards. 
My friend was a practical, shrewd business 
man, who had worked himself up, by hard 
persevering work, to a good appointment 
which brought him in contact with business 
men in various towns. He considered it 
necessary, as a part of his business, to be 
able to smoke a pipe and give and take a 
glass. He disliked smoking, as it made him 
sick ; but he persevered so as to be able to 
smoke his pipe and drink his toddy at night 
with any he may have done business with 
during the day. Unfortunately for himself, 
he learned the drinking part of the business 
too well, as it was not many years afterwards 
that he had to give up his situation on 
account of drink, and emigrate to a foreign 
country, where he took away his own life 
when labouring under delirium tremens. 
This is now many years ago, but the danger 
of even a shrewd business man becoming a 
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drunkard after being temperate till thirty 
years of age so impressed me with the benefit 
and need of temperance that I have never 
yet departed from my first resolution not to 
take strong drink, 
J. JouNsToNn, 
Orkney. 


IV 


THERE is no place where temperance is 
more needed than at sea, and twenty years 
ago there were not many places where it was 
less heeded. 

It was towards the end of March 1876 
that a splendid sailing ship drew near that 
corner of the sea since made for ever memor- 
able by the loss of the Drummond Castle 
and the Christian courtesy of the kind-hearted 
French. 


* As she shone in the light of declining day, 
Each sail was set, and each heart was gay.”’ 


By 9 o’clock the bowsprit pointed at the 
Lizard Light ; Ushant was close on the star- 
board bow; the ship was close-hauled on 
the port tack, the wind very strong from the 
north-west. At 9.30, in order to shave 
round the island, the course was altered, 
bringing the wind on the port quarter. The 
press of sail was scandalous, and there 
would have been plenty of clewing up and 
furling, hauling down and making fast, if 
only the captain had not been keeping his 
birthday. 

About 10 the wind dropped and a squall 
came charging out of the north-east, driving 
a shower of hail in front of it. ‘The captain 
was a good sailor and a sober man for the 
most part. On this occasion he was taking 
charge, and had sent the second mate for- 
ward about something. Then he himself 
went below, leaving the poop deserted save 
for the steersman. At this instant we were 
hit by the squall. It was like the one which 
two years later destroyed the Eurydice. It 
flattened the waves as with a spirit-level and 
laid us all aback. The spanker-boom flew 
across, one of its blocks severely injuring the 
man at the wheel. By the time all hands 
together had braced the fore yards round 
the squall had retired in favour of a hard 
gale; and as the vessel could not pay off 
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while the main and mizzen were aback, she 
lay over till the angle of the deck was close 
on seventy degrees. Several spars were carried 
away. The captain stumbled forward and 
gave ridiculous orders till the mate and one 
or two more took him and locked him in a 
cabin. 

Ushant being unpleasantly near, all haste 
was made to get before the wind and out 
into the open. Through that night and the 
next day we ran in a bee line with square 
yards as if we had been going back to 
Australia. 

The storm subsided about sundown, and 
at midnight the sea was quiet enough for us 
to bring the ship to the wind, and commence 
preparations for beating up Channel against 
the mild north-east breeze which remained. 
As she lay hove to on the wild expanse, 
blushing to the kiss of the rising sun, she 
was quite two hundred miles from the spot 
where the captain’s wine had come but little 
short of wrecking the ship and killing one of 
the crew. 

V. R. Bomrorp, 
Mildenhall, 
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COMPETITION FOR APRIL 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 20, 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor," whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are re- 
turned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 158., 12s. 64., 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. respectively) are offered for the 
four best papers (400 words) giving ** Stories of 
Heroism." 


Competitors are requested to exclude the 
recent incident at Dargai. Preference will 
be given to feats of moral heroism, for it 
often needs as much courage to tell the truth 
or to deny one’s self as to charge a square of 
bayonets, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


who after a careful comparison of the ancient 

MSS. published a Greek edition of the New 
Testament, was in the habit of sitting up very late at 
his work. On one occasion a friend who was staying 
in his house thought he would like to hear Bengel's 
closing words to the Master he was serving so faith- 
fully. So he sat up and waited and waited while 
Bengel went on diligently with his work, but at 
last the scholar laid down his pen and dropped on 
his knees. The friend listened attentively while 
Bengel uttered one simple sentence and retired. 
“Lord Jesus,” he said, ‘‘things are just the same 
between us.” Those few words are, perhaps, as 
sweet as any that can be heard, and emphasise a 
reiterated point in the divine teaching—“ just the 
same.” No matter how we stumble and fall along 
the rocky way of sin Christ is unchangeable; we 
have but to go to Him sorrowfully and sincerely 
and ask forgiveness, and then with thankful joyful- 


ness say, ‘Lord Jesus, things are just the same 
between us.” 


| OHN ALBERT BENGEL, the Lutheran divine, 





Gin and Bibles will be thought a curious founda- 
tion upon which to build a great hospital, and yet 
one of the best known of our homes of healing 
owes its origin to such a combination. When the 
printing of our Bible was a monopoly in the hands 
of one or two agencies the price of the sacred 
volume was heavy and beyond the means of many 
people, and those who purchased it found it difficult 
to read on account of the broken type. It occurred 
to an enterprising bookseller, Thomas Guy, of 
Cornhill, to have the Bible set up in good style and 
printed in Holland. This he did and smuggled 
large numbers into England in cases labelled “gin.” 
He was often fined for selling them, but the demand 
was so good that notwithstanding this drawback 
he made a satisfactory amount of money. When 
he died he left a great deal of his fortune to build a 
hospital to be called after him. Of course the 
increasing needs of London have made it necessary 
to supplement the original foundation with immense 
sums of money. 





No enterprise in newspaper publication can go 
beyond that shown by Mr. Miller who lives and 
works amongst the Eskimos. To begin with, the 
people for whom the paper was intended could not 
read at all. Mr. Mdller established himself in an 
office at a place called Godthaaf, and the early 
numbers of his venture contained nothing but 
pictures. He is his own distributing agency, and 
twice a month straps on his skates and starts on 
his journey through the country with a good supply 
of papers. By degrees he put in an alphabet, then 
a few words, and in time whole sentences appeared. 


When he went on his rounds the natives had a 
good opportunity to ask any questions they wished 
answered. They have made such rapid progress 
that the journal now contains important articles 
which are eagerly looked for, The newspaper can 
claim, then, a double distinction: it is the paper 
published nearest to the North Pole, and its editor 
could only get acirculation by teaching his sub- 
scribers to read. 


Ears grow dull, but truths never. No truth istrite 
to all the world, Ifthat which has been told many 
times already is to be told no more, because it has 
been so often heard, what is to become of rising 
generations? It is very difficult for those who 
have passed the boundary of youth to realise 
how fresh and inspiring old things are to those who 
find them new. 


A LITTLE boy was once sent to the top shelf of a 
warehouse for some nails. He was just beginning 
business and very nervous, In his eagerness to 
obey promptly he dropped the package and its 
contents were scattered. Poor little man! ‘Now 
you'll have the job of picking them up!"’ said an 
unkind voice, and a job he found it; but to 
make matters worse a member of the firm 
came upon him thus employed. He did not fail 
to see the flushed face and quivering lip, nor 
how often the tiny wire nails eluded the trem- 
bling fingers. With a cheery, ‘‘ Take a magnet, 
Tommy ; pick them all up in a minute,” and a 
kind pat on the little head, the busy merchant 
passed on, 


Tue word and the action were kind in the extreme, 
and they helped the boy over one of his first stiles 
in life, but like many another word spoken in season 
they set other ears tingling and other heads think- 
ing for which they had not been intended. A 
Sunday-school superintendent was alooker-on. He 
was labouring under disappointment with regard 
to his work; his Sunday-school scholars were like 
the nails, difficult to catch hold of, and even if once 
in his hands they slipped out again. ‘Take a 
magnet, Tommy,” the words applied to him as 
much as to the little boy. So he went away home 
and just filled himself with some of Christ's own 
magnetic power, and the re-baptism showed itself 
in every word when he called his teachers together 
and urged them to make a renewed effort, and the 
children felt the spell of it in a wonderful way. 
Gradually the very atmosphere of the school was 
changed, and it was hard work to find room for all 
those who wanted to attend, and why? Just because 
the divine magnet had touched a life which had 
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become charged with a potential influence, and thus 
had the power to draw others. 





A BEAUTIFUL story is told by the late Professor 
Drummond concerning Wesley’s hymn, ** Jesus, 
Lover of my soul." Two Americans who were 
crossing the Atlantic met in the cabin on Sunday 
night to sing hymns. As they sang the last hymn, 
** Jesus, Lover of my soul,’’ one of them heard an 
exceedingly rich and beautiful voice behind him. 
He looked around, and although he did not know the 
face he thought he knew the voice, so when the 
music ceased he turned and asked the man if he 
had not been in the civil war. The man replied 
that he had been a Confederate soldier. ‘‘ Were 
you at such a place on such a night?" asked the 
first. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, “and a curious thing 
happened that night, which this hymn has recalled 
to my mind," 


“I was posted on sentry duty near the edge of a 
wood. It was a dark night and very cold, and I 
was a little frightened, because the enemy was sup- 
posed to be very near. About midnight, when 
everything was still, and I was feeling homesick 
and miserable and weary, I thought that I would 
comfort myself by praying and singing a hymn, I 
remember singing this hymn: 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring, 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 

“ After singing that a strange peace came down 
upon me, and through the long night I felt no more 
fear.” ‘‘ Now,” said the other, “listen to my story. 
I was a Union soldier, and was in the wood that 
night with a party of scouts. I saw you standing, 
although I did not see your face. My menhad their 
rifles focussed upon you, waiting the word to fire, 
but when you sang out: 


Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing, 


“I said,‘ Boys, lower your rifles. We will go home.'” 


“I nave frequently passed, and on more than one 
occasion camped on the spot where the Klondyke 
mines now are, little dreaming I was resting my 
tired limbs upon or near so much wealth,” writes a 
traveller. So it is with some of us who, with eyes 
wide open though shut spiritually, pass over the 
riches of the gospel. ‘‘I have known men who 
have been years in the country doing nothing but 
prospecting—looking for something big, they say. 
Small diggings they despise, deeming them not 
worth their time andenergy.’”” How many Christians 
there are who, like these, only in another sense, 
are looking for something great to do for Christ, 
and because they do not find it are content with 
doing nothing ! 
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“Lorty sacrifices and deaths of agény which 
write themselves in letters of fire on the memory 
of the world are rare and within the scope of 
few,” says Bishop Thorold. ‘Nay, heroic as 
they are and seem to be to the bulk of men and 
women, they are by no means so difficult as 
patient continuance in well-doing.” Somewhere it 
has been truly said that ten might be found ready 
to die for Christ, but only one would consent really 
to live for Him. 


OprortunitiEs to live all our lives for Him seem 
few, because we will not take them when they 
are offered to us. Had we the abundance of a 
millionaire, and all our days at our disposal, we 
think we might do much in Christ's kingdom. That 
thought occurs to many and we admire it, but how 
much more touched we are by the story of a noble 
peasant related by Ivan Turgenev! The man was 
one of the poorest amongst the very poor. A little 
niece lost her father and mother and the poor 
peasant took her into his tumble-down hut. 

“If we take Katka,” said his wife, ‘‘ our last far- 
thing will go on her, there won’t be enough to get 
us salt to salt us a bit of bread.” 

“Well, . . . we'lldowithout salt,” answered 
the peasant, her husband. 

So they took the child under their roof, and with 
a noble daily sacrifice became God’s instruments in 
fulfilling the promises made to the fatherless. But 
how few would have had faith in such trying cir- 
cumstances to seize their opportunity ! 


Jesus is a gift of example. His life is the divine 
pattern set for our lives. It is true He was divine 
and weare human. But it is also true that He was 
ina real and profound sense human, dwelling under 
the conditions of our life, and capable of being 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities. Jesus 
would lay His sublime life down alongside of our 
weak and erring lives; and, though that life is a 
powerful rebuke to our sins, it is still the hope of 
our lives and the pledge of the untold possibilities 
which grace may develop in them. Laws and 
maxims can do something toward setting forth the 
ideal life of man, but that ideal can only be per- 
fectly revealed in a person. The painter can do 
something toward presenting us with a conception 
of a landscape or a sunset, but how much more 
Nature herself! The artist can show us a model 
of our friend’s face, but it is at best a description ; 
it helps us to remember how our friend looks, but 
it cannot speak; it has no warmth, no glow of 
actual affection. Such are all means of presenting 
the ideal life of man as compared with the per- 
sonal Christ. They are but as pictures compared 
with the actual personality and presence of the one 
we love, 
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THE MONTH 


SIA for the moment has supplanted Africa in 
the public mind. From morning to morn- 
ing we scan the newspaper columns to dis- 

cover which of the nations has made the latest 
move, and with what ingenious fiction they veil 
their rapacity. Germany has made the most of 
its unfortunate missionaries. It was their murder 
that really set the signal for the rush. In earlier 
and less enlightened days the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church ; in our times it seems 
to come up as coaling-stations, if not as colonial 
empires. Russia—in search of warm water—gets 
the harbour assigned to it by rumour not very long 
ago; and France, not to be left out in the scramble, 
is bent on securing something—Hainan, possibly, 
opposite Tonquin, and well between Hong Kong 
and Australia; or may be some other island or 
harbour of which we have not yet heard. It is a 
case for the humourist, not for the moralist. But 
let us at any rate keep ourselves clear, and be con- 
tent to watch that our security is not impaired by 
these high-handed annexations. In the game of 
grab we have no wish to join. As for the Chinese 
Empire, if any one supposes that it can be carved up 
at will into ready-made Eastern dependencies he 
will soon discover his delusion. Bits may be sliced 
off here and there; put if it goes to pieces it will 
split of itself, and even then it will not easily be 
absorbed or ruled by foreign Powers, 





Tue current of public opinion is steadily setting 
against any extension or renewal of the war on the 
Indian frontier. Our losses have been lamentable. 
At the end of last year thirty-six British officers 
had been killed, and eighty-one wounded—many of 
them severely; the losses of the rank and file have 
also been serious. In a necessary war—and some 
wars are not only necessary but just—we cannot 
count the cost: precious as life is, life must be 
spent; the conflict must be fought out, whatever 
the sacrifice entailed. But it is not clear that this 
fight is forced upon us. It is partly-—-if not wholly 
—of our own seeking. We have shown that no 
mountain, however steep, is inaccessible—that 
no valley, however remote, isshut against us. And 
experience suggests that if ever we have to meet 
an invader our strength and security would be 
greater, rather than less, if these fierce tribes lay 
between us and our foes and not in our rear: one 
defeat then would mean ruin. And as events are 
now moving, at any moment we may need our best 
troops and as many as we can muster; we cannot 
afford to have 40,000 men or more locked up 
among the hills. 





Sir Henry Havetock-Atran's death is a grievous 
loss. He was described not long ago as ‘the 


bravest man in the British Army," and that is say- 
ing a great deal. He won his fame while still a 
youth: the gallant exploits that won the Victoria 
Cross were performed under the eyes of his heroic 
father. It was a generous impulse that led him to 
go out to the war—anxiety for the credit of his old 
regiment. He was determined to see the men and 
to hear the facts for himself. What a lottery 
human life—even the life of a soldier—seems to be. 
The stray shot of a “ sniper” from the hillside was 
fatal to the man who had fought unharmed through 
some of the deadliest days in the great mutiny. 





AttHouGH Dr. Berry did not accept the invitation 
to succeed Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, his recent visit has proved that he has in 
no way lost his hold on American goodwill. The 
main purpose of his journey was to take part in the 
Beecher commemoration services; but once there 
he was called upon to go further, and at the request 
of the Free Church Federation he visited several of 
the largest cities of the Union to promote the cause 
of Arbitration. Wherever he went he was received 
with something more than courtesy—by President 
McKinley and by Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador, in particular. He did not attempt to 
discuss the details of any definite treaty or any 
specific arrangement for carrying out the principle 
that he went to promote. His true course, he felt, 
was to work upon the conscience and the heart, 
and so to develop the temper which alone can 
make agreement possible. It is too often forgotten 
in such matters where the real difficulty lies. The 
difficulty is not to find the right plan. Given the 
right spirit—the desire for peace—the right plan 
will follow. At present we have to do with what 
is visionary and ideal ; our aspirations, our desires 
must be “ in the air "’ before thay can take practical 
shape. The world has to be made ready in heart 
before righteousness can be established in law. 
The prophet must do his part first ; then comes the 
day of diplomacy and statecraft. 





Tue Bishop of St. Asaph is a first-rate fighting 
man, but he has not taken the right way in dealing 
with the discontent that now prevails in his dio- 
cese. A very large proportion of the beneficed 
clergy are dissatified with the use he has made of 
his official patronage. They complain that he has 
overlooked men who were old but capable; that 
he has promoted men without age or experience ; 
and that he has appointed to important positions 
men who cannot speak Welsh. They set forth 
their grievances in a brief and temperate memorial. 
To this letter ‘the Bishop returned no written reply, 
but dealt with it in a meeting held at Wrexham. 
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The meeting was not public—though reporters 
were present ; it would be unfair to call it packed— 
though curates were admitted and some laymen 
had been invited to attend. But, in any case, it 
was not there that the Bishop should have replied 
to his critics; nor was the reply itself such as one 
could have wished. His speech was remarkable 
for its force and for its bitterness: it crushed, but 
did not convince. With the skill of a practised 
controversialist, he associated the memorial with 
anonymous attacks on himself and his predecessors 
in earlier years, and with a discreditable letter 
written by a parson in a rage. He swept every- 
thing before him, and, as the memorialists had 
refused to attend, he had it all his own way. It 
was a rhetorical triumph, but we fear that it isa 
victory that the Bishop may live to regret. He is 
a man of high aspiration and generous spirit ; one 
to whom the Church in Wales owes much; one 
whom friend and foe admire. But he has not 
learnt how to avert strife, to calm irritation, how 
to win back the trust of those who think themselves 
illused—and that is not the least part of a bishop’s 
work, 


Tue Head Masters of our great schools are not 
altogether happy as they watch the passion for 
athletics steadily making way among their boys. 
When they last met in council, they discussed the 
evil and its possible remedy. Needless to say they 
were not of one mind. They refused to assert that 
“the worship of athletics has increased, is increas- 


ing, and ought to be diminished,” and were con- 
tent, while recognising the value of athletic sports 
in school training, to deprecate their ‘ increasing 


importance’ and ‘ excessive publicity.’ Publicity, 
no doubt, so far as the schools are concerned, is 
the root of the mischief. Athletic prowess is a 
short cut to fame, and to all that fame brings with 
it—importance, liberty, pleasure. At a later stage 
—when backed by a moderate amount of brains— 
it is the shortest road to professional success, even 
to a public school mastership. Both boys and 
parents have discovered this, and are acting on 
their discovery. It is true that in town schools— 
such as Bradford and Birmingham—boys will 
not take their part in the school games, and that 
many loaf when they should be playing. But the 
evil exists even there, though in a different form. 
It is of athletics that the boys talk and think ; it is 
the athletic heroes that they worship, though they 
are no athletes themselves. And so they get all 
the harm and none of the good. But the fact is 
that the disease is one that extends far beyond our 
schools and universities; they suffer, but only as 
parts of the community. If at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge young men have lost whatever taste they 
once had for serious thought, in our great towns 
no statesman, no orator, can now attract the 
crowds that flock toa great football match. We 
clamour for our amysements—for the sports jn 
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which others contend while we look on—almost as 
eagerly as did the citizens of Rome in ‘the days of 
the empire’s decline. The lesson is clear: have 
we the wisdom to learn it ? 


To our mind there is something repulsive—almost 
degrading—in such a spectacle as Paris witnessed 
on December 18. A section of literary society, 
incredulous of everything, professed to doubt 
whether Voltaire and Rousseau had really been 
buried in the Pantheon. To gratify their curiosity 
and to dispel their scepticism, the graves and the 
coffins were opened in the presence of an excited 
and disorderly crowd. Voltaire was recognised at 
once, His remains had been carefully preserved. 
Like our great historian, Edmund Gibbon, he, too, 
was a lord of irony—‘' sapping a solemn creed with 
solemn sneer.” And even in death the skull was 
sneering still. There was nothing to identify 
Rousseau : only the bones were left. But no traces 
were found to show that he had put an end to his 
life—as legend affirmed—with a pistol-bullet. It 
will be long, we trust, very long, before St. Paul's 
or the Abbey is thus outraged. If ever the grave 
must be called on to deliver up its secrets, it should 
be in the presence of a few, and with the solemnity 
that is born of reverence. 


Bisuop Tucker, of Eastern Africa, is a man of 
plain speech. He tells us—and in an episcopal 
charge too—that the most fatal thing we can do to 
a native church is to attempt to Anglicise it. The 
Christian Church in Uganda has succeeded be- 
cause all such ideas have been cast to the winds ; 
it has been left to do its own work in its own way. 
The pictures of the great Cathedral at Mengo, 
published in the Strand Magazine a month or 
two ago, illustrate the Bishop's meaning. When 
we speak of a cathedral, we think of massive 
towers or soaring spire, of vaulted roof and delicate 
tracery. But in Uganda their cathedral—which 
will hold 4000—is built of mud and grass and 
poles ; the poles rising from the floor in long rows 
like stems in a pine-wood. Such a fabric is cheap 
to build, easy to repair, and the natives are at home 
in it; they do not feel it to be strange or foreign. 
The Bishop carries the same principle further: he 
applies it to organisation, support, government. 
There are native Christians, anxious for work, but 
not fitted for admission to Deacon's orders: for 
these new offices have been established—or old 
offices revived—as Readers and Teachers. From 
the very first the native Church has been taught 
the duty of self-support —of contributing according 
to its means, however scanty, and of not missing 
“the glory.of the mite.” And with self-support 
go self-government and self-control. Indeed, speak- 
ing generally, the Bishop’s policy is to leave the 
native to do all he can, and that the missionary 
should do nothing but what he must. 








